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The Teacher’s Economic Position 


HE ECONOMIC STATUS of any teacher is naturally of major 
‘% personal concern to that teacher. The economic status of 

teachers as a group is, or should be, a matter of fundamental 
professional concern to all educators and to parents and citizens 
generally. From the purely personal point of view, a satisfactory 
economic status is important because it means having the neces- 
sities of life in sufficient amounts for one’s self and dependents; 
a reasonable amount for giving to worthy causes outside one’s 
own household; ample opportunity for wholesome recreation and 
for cultural and professional growth; and a chance to make ade- 
quate provision for future emergencies and for retirement. From 
the strictly professional point of view, these things are important 
because they help to maintain the morale of teachers and to im- 
prove generally the efficiency of our schools. The profession of 
education may well give even more careful consideration than in 
the past, to the economic conditions and problems of its members 
and to ways of getting other citizens to do the same. This is 
essential to the well-being of one of society’s most potentially 
valuable groups, and hence essential to the effectiveness of the 
work which society expects this group to do. 


Research Division, National Education Association, 1935. 
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FOR YOUR CORONATION 
CELEBRATION 


Complete Coronation Program, by K. Greene — 
Dialogues, songs, recitations, drills, etc. 
Postpaid 

Gifts to the Motherland—An Empire pageant, with 
29 characters. Postpaid 85c 


The Making of the Flag—Pageant with drill, songs, 
etc. Postpaid 85c 


We Visit London—A Project or Enterprise, with 
pictures, stories, learning material, etc., all i 
cluded. Postpaid 


CORONATION DECORATIONS, SOUVENIR BUTTONS, FLAGS, 
Etc. Send for circulars describing above and many items of 
timely interest. 


OUTDOOR PLAY 


will soon be in order. Ask for price list of 
Playground Balls, Bats, Etc. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY ALBERTA 


Every Bluebird Diamond 
is perfect. 


Every Bluebird Diamond 
is registered. 


Every Bluebird Diamond 
is insured against loss. 


We are Exclusive Authorized Blue- 
bird Dealers for Lethbridge 
and District. 


John R. Pisko 


McFarland Bidg. Lethbridge 


Call or Write for our Latest Bluebird Brouchers 


Timely Help to 
Overworked Eyes 


Years of experience in measuring 
and correcting defective sight en- 
able us to assure you cf restful 
glasses for work-weary eyes. 


Save Your Eyes! Complete Glasses at 
S. ALWYN BARTLETT, Sight Specialist 


The Alberta Optical Co. Ltd. 


116a—Eighth Ave. E., Calgary. “The Jeweler) 
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LOWEST PRICED ROTARY 
DUPLICATOR 
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The Hamilton 


TURNS OUT WORK EQUAL TO 
EXPENSIVE MACHINES 


Examination papers, programs, seat work, 
maps, all sorts of school material handled 
inexpensively on the Hamilton. Duplicates 
work from postcard to foolscap size. Strong- 
ly constructed, easy to operate. Manufac- 
tured by Remington Rand, world’s largest 
makers of office equipment. 


Write or call today for samples of work and folder. 


REMINGTON RAND LIMITED 


110-6th Ave. W., Calgary - Phone M 1507 
10120- 100A Street, Edmonton - Phone 24025 
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Teachers of Alberta 
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In giving talks on Health Diets and Home 
Economics, speak of 


Alberta Made Goods 


GREEN STAR PRODUCTS 
are the best 


“BILLY BOY”—Health Cereal 
“LETHBRIDGE MAID”—Puft Wheat 


“JOAN MARIE”—Quick Cooking Flaked 
Wheat 


“SOUP MIX”—Peas, Pot Barley, Lentils, 


Macaroni 


Let each teacher test out the Product, and write 
for more information to 


Green Star Mill Ltd. 


GEO. W. GREEN, Manager 


LETHBRIDGE - - - ~ ALTA. 
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THE A. G. M. 


“IT was one of the best conventions yet.’ Such was the 

judgment heard everywhere and always approved during 
the closing hours of the Easter Convention in Edmonton. 
In the pleasing and dignified surroundings of the Macdonald 
Hotel more than a thousand teachers and officials had for 
four days been renewing friendships and meeting together 
to discuss their common problems. A feature of the occasion 
was the highly practical nature of most of the deliberations. 
At this time of rapid transition all were anxious for more 
light on the newer trends; and it became apparent as the 
convention proceeded that ample provision was made for 
this by those who had drawn up the programme. 
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UT perhaps the most significant feature of the gathering 

was the Annual General Meeting of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, commonly known as the A.G.M. This part of 
the convention proceedings is growing in significance every 
year, and has already become the most important event of 
its kind in this province, if not in the whole of Canada. 
The delegates who attend the A.G.M. do not do so primarily 
to be informed, instructed, or inspired, as is so largely the 
case of teachers who attend conventions, but to bring before 
the meeting the problems of the locals they represent, and 
to make a positive contribution to the cause of education. 
As this year marked the first anniversary of professional 
status, the delegates met as members of a fully recognized 
profession, and it was apparent throughout the sessions that 
the new status lent dignity and a sense of responsibility to 
all the proceedings. 


* *x * * 


N all, five sessions of the A.G.M. were held. They were so 

timed that there was no interference with the other con- 
About a hundred and twenty delegates 
were present and usually a number of non-delegates as well, 


vention meetings. 


for the sessions were open to any member of the Association. 
Non-delegate members could take part in the discussions, 
but only delegates were allowed to vote. The proceedings 
were carried on with dignity and dispatch, and congratula- 
tions are due to Chairman Ansley for the business-like and 
yet courteous way in which the meetings were conducted. 


* * * * 


HE amount of business put through was large. No less 

than thirty-one reports were laid before the meeting. 
This may serve to give some idea of the rapidly expanding 
scope of the activities of the Association. Scores of resolu- 
tions were considered, including such hardy perennials as 
those on pensions, and some so far afield as to proffer advice 
to the Federal government on questions of immigration and 
defence. Perhaps one point of criticism might be the miscel- 
laneous nature of much of the proceedings. It may be that 
with greater maturity the tendency will be for the A.G.M. 
to concentrate on just a few major problems every year 
rather than dissipate its energy over so wide a field. If 
any such major questions emerged this year they were 
probably those concerned with the statutory minimum and 
the abuse thereof by both teachers and trustees, with the 
present wretched situation regarding tenure, and with the 
re-instatement of a functioning Board of Reference. These 
questions, like that of pensions, represent the spade-work 
of the profession. When the necessary and indispensable 
adjustments are made in these basic matters it may be as- 
sumed that the major attention of the A.G.M. will be given 
to problems more befitting the professional status now 
enjoyed by the teaching body. 


* * * * 


HE feature of greatest promise and encouragement con- 
cerning the A.G.M. is the fact that it is a means through 
which the teachers of the province may effectively give 
expression to their views on any matter affecting the pro- 
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fession of teaching. This broadly is what makes it something 
new in educational history. It represents the teacher coming 
into his own as a rational intelligent being entitled to a voice 
in what concerns himself and his work. To sit through the 
sessions and observe the serious, independent consideration 
given to all manner of educational problems by men and 
women who, for the most part, were only out of Normal 
yesterday, it would seem, was to realize what a change has 
occurred in the teaching world the last few years, and to 
glimpse better things for the future as a result of the fine 
training in educational thinking received by these young 
teachers in the activities of their respective locals and the 
sessions of the A.G.M. 


*x * * * 


TEACHERS’ PAY 


F the salary question occupied a good deal of attention at 
the convention of Alberta teachers last week, the reasons 
for this were made plain. There were complaints and pro- 
tests on two grounds; that the minimum salary set by law 
is not being generally adhered to; and that teachers are in 
a very large number of cases not being paid at all regularly. 


Both of these developments are, of course, traceable to 
the prolonged depression, which hit the rural school taxpayers 
particularly hard. But knowing how the conditions came 
about does not help the unpaid teacher to get along, nor 
encourage the under-paid teacher to stay in the profession 
and try to better his proficiency. Both are subjects with 
which the legislature should have dealt two or three years 
ago, and which it cannot continue to disregard without doing 
further injustice to the teachers and undermining the stand- 
ard of the schools. 


On the first score the convention was told the department 
last year dealt with 4,000 applications from school boards 
for permission to employ teachers at less than the legal 
minimum. Which means there cannot have been many teach- 
ers drawing the minimum or more than that. For in 1935 
there were only 3,449 schools districts operating, with a total 
of 5,815 rooms. Obviously the minimum did not mean much 
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last year, and it cannot be meaning much more now. In 
four out of five cases it was, and probably still is, not being 
paid. 

For that it is idle to blame the teachers, as there has 
been some attempt to do. The teacher has to live, and in 
most cases has to take what offers for his or her services. 
Confronted by a school board with the choice of accepting 
a sub-standard salary or not getting the school, there is no 
mystery about what the applicant teacher will do. 


This is a matter for the legislature to deal with. If the 
minimum is too high, it should be lowered, in order to make 
compliance possible. If it is not too high, some arrangement 
should be made by which the school boards can finance full 
payment until the times improve and the taxpayers are able 
to meet their tax levies promptly. 


The same applies to the question of non-payment of 
salaries. The last report issued by the department stated: 
“A serious condition has arisen in some school districts, 
particularly those in homesteading areas. The trustees have 
been attempting to operate largely on government grants 
and for various reasons either did not, or could not, press 
tax collections. The result now is that they are in debt to 
as many as three or four teachers, and the grant being paid 
proportionately to these creditor teachers in accordance with 
The School Act, there is little cash available for the person 
at present in charge of the school or for current expense. 
This situation cannot continue indefinitely.” 


But it is continuing. And however conditions may im- 
prove, the “mess” cannot clear away automatically in less 
than two or perhaps three years. 

Here again the legislature should step into the picture. 
Some scheme of increased grants, special grants, or guaran- 
tees of credit, should be adopted whereby the boards will be 
able to pay salaries as they are earned. 

With all respect to technical opinion, these very practical 
questions of teachers’ pay are of more direct and vital 
importance to the schools and the school children of Alberta 
than any revising of the courses of study, consolidation of 
school districts, or changes in the methods of teaching. Con- 
tented and interested teachers make good schools under any 
system, and nothing else can do it. 


The legislature should do something about these matters. 
--The Edmonton Bulletin 
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Report of the President 





To the Members of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I have the honor to submit herewith the twentieth Annual 
Report of the Alberta Teachers’ Association for the year 
1936-7. 


During the last few years education in Alberta has 
experienced important progress. This year the new curric- 
ulum was established in several grades; the administrative 
machinery of twelve large units was set up and put into 
operation February first; by amendments to The Teaching 
Profession Act we obtained complete professional status 
with authority to discipline our members. 


To secure the greatest possible values from this profes- 
sional advancement and to protect the interests of the 
teachers have been the charges of our Executive. One of 
the immediate results most appreciated was that of being 
freed from the necessity of soliciting membership, which 
was considered by many to be a degrading influence and 
absolutely at variance with professional dignity and prestige. 


The activities determined by the 1936 Annual General 
Meeting and referred to the Executive, in general required 
intensive and extensive study before being put into practice, 
and the Executive was of the opinion that the best interests 
of the Association would be served by following a policy of: 


1. Cautious procedure in respect to matters involving 
expenditure, as our treasury would not materially 
benefit from the increased membership for at least 
one year. 

2. Critical examination of our present services in order 
to place each on the soundest possible basis. 

8. Compiling detailed information in reference to the 
additional services decided upon by the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting. 


In respect to finances we have endeavored to have school 
boards remit fees direct to the Head Office instead of through 
the agency of the Department of Education. Fifty-three 
school boards are now transmitting the fees of their teachers 
in this way. The amount received from these boards totals 
approximately One Thousand Dollars a month, which is al- 
most sufficient to cover current fixed charges. 


Last April a questionnaire regarding the contents of 
The A.T.A. Magazine was forwarded to each of a repre- 
sentative group of teachers, and the alterations made since 
have been the results of the consensus expressed through 
the medium of the questionnaire. As advised by the Annual 
General Meeting, the Executive appointed committees to 
study certain feasible fields of service. Although work of 
this nature is slow and laborious, the majority of these 
committees have concrete suggestions to recommend to this 
body. I refer particularly to the committees engaged in 
studying vocational guidance and the establishment of a 
reference library for teachers. Another committee has 
drawn up model constitutions suitable for locals and for 
sub-locals; another has drafted a charter which will be sub- 
mitted for approval. 


At the special session of the Alberta Legislature in Aug- 
ust, 1936, an amendment to Section 4, Clause 1, of The 
Teaching Profession Act was passed, which removed any 
uncertainty regarding the intention of the clause defining 
membership. In February a delegation of the Executive 
met the Government to present, for consideration, the reso- 
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lutions passed by the last Annual General Meeting, and. in 
addition, suggested.amendments to The School Act which were 
drawn up at the December Executive Meeting and which 
were endorsed by several teacher-members of the Legisla- 
ture present at that meeting. The by-laws relating to discip- 
line have been ratified by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Coun- 
cil, although with certain amendments which this meeting 
will consider. 


The relations among the parties interested in education 
have been harmonious and co-operant. Much of our success 
has been due to the frank exchange of opinions, and to the 
assistance that these parties have at opportune times ren- 
dered one another. Last July a committee of the Executive 
met representatives of the Department of Education to dis- 
cuss the efficiency and grading of teachers; we trust it will 
be possible to have continuation in this work. Another com- 
mittee met representatives of the Department of Education 
and of the University of Alberta in reference to the admin- 
istration of the Summer School. The discussion included 
some of the shortcomings and abuses of this institution and 
the consideration of remedial measures. Also, following the 
controversy in Turner Valley between the school board and 
the Local of the A.T.A. regarding the right of the teachers 
to the privilege of collective bargaining, a committee of the 
Executive met officials of the Department of Education, and 
we think this question has now been definitely settled. The 
principle of the right of a Local of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association to bargain collectively, through the agency of 
its appointed representatives, was sustained. 


In regard to the question of salaries below the statutory 
minimum, we regret to admit that this vicious practice still 
exists in many schools. We have attacked the problem from 
many angles and have obtained, what may be termed, a par- 
tial restoration and a measure of assurance that Section 161, 
Clause 2, of The School Act will be more closely adhered to 
in the future. Furthermore, recent litigation should have 
a salutory and deterrent influence on school boards that 
might wish to continue to take advantage of the general 
economic conditions. 


Last August Mr. Harman and myself, as the Alberta re- 
presentatives, attended the conference of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation at Saskatoon. Mr. Harman is sub- 
mitting a report on this Conference. However, I wish to 
make this comment. It was our opinion that Alberta and 
other provinces could have made contribution to a study of 
the problems confronting certain provincial organizations 
which would have been of value to the teachers of these 
provinces; but problems of this nature were summarily dis- 
posed of, in favor of numerous voluminous and exhaustive 
reports on phases of education, which, if not entirely re- 
moved, were at least some years distant from our profession- 
al interests. It was the unanimous decision that Provincial 
reports for 1987 follow a set form and that they receive due 
consideration. 


In connection with Education Week, which is a major 
activity of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, it is possible 
that the experimental stage has been passed, and that the 
methods of observing this Week be organized in order to 
obtain a maximum of results through concerted efforts. On 
account of the divergent interests of the Provincial organ- 
izations it may be necessary to make Education Week a 
Provincial enterprise. 

One of our most pleasant Executive duties was to carry 
out the wishes of the last Annual General Meeting in respect 
to arranging for the three months’ leave of absence granted 
to cur General Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. and Mrs. Barnett 
took this opportunity to travel to the Old Country; while 
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there they visited relatives and friends, toured England and 
attended the Conference of the New Education Fellowship, 
at Cheltenham. It was a pleasure to extend to Mr. Barnett, 
on your behalf, a tangible appreciation of the loyal and 
capable service with which, for twenty years, he has shown 
his devotion to the interests of the Association. 

In this respect I might add that there is no doubt the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association is fortunate in the personnel 
of the General Office staff. The last two years have been 
exceptionally difficult ones, and they have handled the many 
and varied details with courtesy and despatch. During Mr. 
Barnett’s absence Miss Benham, our Assistant Secretary, 
shouldered increased responsibilities and on the General 
Secretary’s return the Executive granted Miss Benham an 
extended vacation. 

Also, in your name I wish to offer the sincere appreciation 
of our Association to all those who have directed and assisted 
our activities this past year; the members of the Executive 
and the members of the committees who have laboured faith- 
fully and indefatigably. 

I am pleased to offer, in your name, congratulations to 
Mr. C. M. Laverty, B.A., Mr. J. C. Jonason, B.A., Mr. M. 
MacLeod, M.A., who have been appointed Inspectors of 
Schools; to Hon. N. E. Tanner, now Minister of Lands and 
Mines in the Alberta Government; to Hon. Solon Low of 
the Executive Council of the Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
who was recently appointed Provincial Treasurer. 

Every year our Association suffers loss through the 
deaths of some of our members, and the past year has been 
no exception. I refer to Mr. H. H. Bruce of Lethbridge, who 
served on the Executive Council for the years 1932-33; to 
Miss Annie Kieryluk of Two Hills; to Miss Violet Lang of 
Edmonton; and to Mr. M. Badner, New Sarepta. We offer 
our sincere sympathy to the communities they have served, 
to their friends and to their relatives. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


E. C. Ansley, 
President. 





Report of the General Secretary 


Mr. President, Members of the Executive Council, Delegates, 
and Members of the Association: 


The year just ending has been what might be called “a 
first anniversary” year of the Association, in that the A.T.A. 
started out on a new kind of existence. When we met last 
year it was not a usual “get-together”; there seemed to be 
aroused in the minds of the teachers a new sense of pro- 
fessional responsibility. A new era had dawned as the 
teachers, one and all, found themselves gathered together 
as a great educational fraternity. The struggle of the last 
nineteen years had reached fruition and there seemed to be 
a determination that the new tremendous responsibilities 
entailed and placed in their hands should merit full justifi- 
cation. One could not journey around the Province among 
the teachers without being conscious of an exemplary spirit 
of loyalty which characterized our members and that teachers 
all were prepared to march forward with a new confidence 
and a new determination, strengthened principally with faith 
in their destiny and the possibilities of professional and 
fraternal co-operation. The old “Tin Lizzie’ days seemed 
to be ended and there was a new prospect ahead of proceed- 
ing on our way with greater comfort and dignity and with 
less waste of power fuel. Yet, withal, a consciousness of 
plenty of hard work ahead gave rise to hope and anticipation 
rather than fear and discouragement. 


Along with The Teaching Profession Act (which more 
specifically affects all teachers, as such) came the New School 
Bill, providing for larger units of administration throughout 
the rural areas which created another new, more modern 
educational vehicle; and the fact that eleven new units are 
already in operation shows that the passing of the amend- 
ments to The School Act was more than a mere gesture. True, 
there has not yet been sufficient time for the new educational 
acts to justify themselves to the fullest possible extent, and 
as the teachers meet once again in Annual General Meeting, 
the newness of the set-up has not had time to wear off nor 
is it sufficiently long-lived to show what it may be like when 
adult stage is reached. There are many indications of a 
bright future, both for the teachers of Alberta and for the 
educational system in general. The teachers have taken 
up the gauntlet hurled at them to assume the mantle of 
professional status. 


The Executive has gone ahead and started out on their 
first major professional task and commenced a survey of 
the matter of vocational education. (Further reference will 
be made in the reports to be laid before this convention.) 
In addition the Executive has new committees working on 
other matters of primary importance to the teaching pro- 
fession and the educational system of the province: curricula, 
homework, scholarships, teachers’ salary schedules, radio 
broadcasts for schools, teacher training and certification, 
summer school and University courses. 


Relationship with the Department. 

The conferring of official status on the teaching profes- 
sion has rendered much more facile a spirit of co-operation, 
confidence and reciprocity as between the Department of 
Education and the teaching profession. Since all teachers 
are now members of their professional organization and 
since, therefore, there can now be but one avenue of approach 
to the teaching body of the Province, but one medium of 
transmission of the opinion of the teachers of the Province, 
the Department has risen nobly to the situation and shows 
a disposition at all times to take the profession into its 
confidence by appointing nominees of the Association to serve 
on committees dealing with matters intimately affecting and 
impinging upon the teacher and his work and qualifications, 
etc., as well as upon educational matters in general. It is 
with a measure of gratitude and satisfaction that the Exec- 
utive Officer of the Association should be able to unreserv- 
edly commend the general attitude of the Department and 
its officials in these regards, and express the opinion that a 
continuity of the present happy state and relationships will 
long continue, since benefits can only accrue to all parties 
concerned—public, pupils and teachers—all component parts 
of the educational machine and machinery together and run- 
ning smoothly without friction. 


Relationship with Trustees. 

It is noted with satisfaction also that a newly elected 
President of the Alberta School Trustees’ Association (Dr. 
C. A. Staples) when elected by the Annual Convention of 
that body in Edmonton, last February, stated that it would 
be a major aim of his while serving as President to strive 
for a happier feeling between the teachers’ and trustees’ 
associations. Dr. Staples may rest assured that the Asso- 
ciation will be prepared to meet the trustees more than half- 
way, extending the glad hand of fellowship. It is apparent 
that there is a growing opinion amongst trustees that greater 
consideration must be extended to teachers by the trustees 
of the Province, and it is to be hoped that as time passes, 
that attitude will continue to grow and develop until the 
re-actionary elements find themselves in a minority. The 
A.T.A. is now in a stronger position than before to guarantee 
fair treatment to trustees on the part of the members of the 
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Association by reason of the By-laws Relating to Discipline 
having been approved by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Coun- 
cil. Breaches of honourable conduct may be dealt with by 
the Discipline Committee and it is suggested in all earnest- 
ness that in return for the guarantee given by the A.T.A., 
the Trustees’ Association should find themselves in a position 
to reciprocate, relinquishing their implacable attitude against 
statutory enactment providing remedies against the so-prev- 
alent abuses in the way of financial exploitation and unjus- 
tifiable dismissals of teachers of good conduct and efficiency. 
It is also to be noted with pleasure that the trustees passed 
a resolution endorsing the principle of teachers’ pensions 
and made representations in that regard to the Government. 


Economic Position of Teachers. 


It is with pleasure one is able to report a _ slight 
general betterment of the financial condition of the teachers 
in this Province in the rural areas, but much progress will 
have to be made before it can be regarded as satisfactory. 
Hundreds of teachers in rural schools wait futilely for their 
monthly instalment of salary. Nothing is forthcoming from 
the school board and they must needs wait yet more months 
for the Government grant cheque after the close of the term. 
This, at a time when teachers are particularly in need of 
funds, not only to enable them to exist, but to take special 
courses to fit themselves for teaching their pupils the new 
program of studies. Their position is vividly portrayed by 
the following incident: When approached to take space in 
The A.T.A. Magazine a prospective advertiser countered 
with: “Yes, but unfortunately these days we cannot afford 
to do much teacher business. They want to pay their debts, 
true, but their pay is so far behind that we have to wait 
too long for our money. We cannot afford to carry them.” 
The following table will shed light on the whole question: 


Average Salaries of Teachers 


Towns Separate Urban Village Consol. Rural All 


SEER. $1,566.74 $1,160.30 nil $1,302.77 *1,240.00 $1,179.04 $1,200.54 
1927-8...... 1,610.00 1,174.97 $1,479.03 1,302.77 1,240.00 1,027.63 1,200.64 
1932-3...... 1,632.53 1,135.61 1,414.25 924.20 1,077.18 841.57 1,076.51 
1934-5...... 1,577.03 1,001.16 1,369.41 930.93 960.22 722.92 970.86 
1935-6...... 1,589.58 1,062.08 1,394.95 982.72 957.79 730.74 982.41 


“ Approximately. 


The above table shows that there is a very, very gradual 
increase evident in the salaries paid, but in the rural areas 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in salaries remain unpaid. 
It is reasonable to suggest that the whole difficulty of unpaid 
salaries is not directly due, in many cases, to the economic 
position of school boards. In all too many cases, school 
boards in the rural areas have set a mill rate, even as low 
as one mill, making it absolutely impossible, even if all the 
taxes were collected, to pay the teachers’ salaries. The re- 
turns from taxes together with Government grants are suffi- 
cient to cover more than a fraction of the salaries for which 
the boards have contracted to pay their teachers. One ex- 
ample might be cited to illustrate the point. A school board 
with the assessment of approximately $47,000 set a mill 
rate of 44%. If all the taxes were collected the return from 
the taxes would be $211.50: they actually collected $147.00: 
salary to be paid to the teacher is $700 per annum: Govern- 
ment Grants would be $224.10: unpaid taxes are over $4,000. 
A letter from the school board states no effort has been 
brought to bear upon the taxpayers even to meet the small 
assessment made. The result is, salary is owing to the 
teacher up to nearly $1,200. The teacher is married and 
has a family. 

Again, the salary of the teacher, in many cases, has not 
been directly connected with the economic depression. A 
case in point: a school board with a surplus of $59,000 a 
few years ago was paying Grade teachers as low as $700. 
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Another school board paid the van driver nearly as much 
as two teachers together. 


The situation in the cities has been possibly the most 
disappointing, for there has been a tendency during the 
past year or two to revise the salary schedule downwards, 
which, of course, is reversing the alleged turn towards pros- 
perity. We find the tendency throughout Canada today 
generally is to restore cuts which have been in effect through- 
out the depression. Such cities as Halifax, Toronto, and 
others have gone a long way towards restoring cuts. An 
interesting clipping from The Montreal Star shows how the 
Protestant Secondary School Board is granting to teachers 
bonuses for the end of the present fiscal year, totalling 
$80,000. The only teachers who will not receive any proceeds 
of the bonus are those who have reached their maximum 
under the present schedule. Another disheartening feature 
of the financial situation with respect to teachers is that 
where finances are under review by outside authorities and 
others, it would seem to be the most common recommendation 
to make that less money be spent on education—which inev- 
itably means that less salary shall be paid to the teachers; 
more children shall be crowded into rooms; less equipment 
shall be provided; fewer buildings erected and, generally 
speaking, bringing down the educational system to what 
might be called “sweat labour conditions.” 


It is with pleasure that we note that some attention is 
being devoted at this convention to the matter of educa- 
tional costs and the financing of the educational system. 
However, it is reasonable to suggest that just so long as a 
major proportion of the costs of education must be supported 
from the proceeds of direct local taxes, where the teacher 
is so visibly the direct recipient of the peoples’ dollars, it 
is hardly reasonable to expect any material change in what 
might be called the “school financing atmosphere.” 


Minimum Salary. 

The resolutions for consideration by this meeting show 
the amount of concentration which has been given to this 
matter, and it is suggested that it would be in order to dwell 
at length on the matter of the Minimum Salary for teachers. 
The resolutions show how much the teachers outside the 
urban areas are concerned over their position due to the 
lack of any legal enforcement of the proviso with respect to 
the Minimum Salary. With all other minimum wage pro- 
visos, any breach of the Statute can be enforced through the 
Courts and punishment inflicted on either the employer or 
both the employer and the employee for entering into an 
arrangement to pay wages below the Minimum Wage. 
However, in the case of the teachers’ Minimum Wage, the 
only remedy for breaches thereof is for the teacher to enter 
an expensive civil action in the Courts for recovery of the 
shortage. There seems to be a very general consensus of 
opinion that unless and until school boards and teachers may 
be subject to fine or other penalties for breaches of the 
Statute, the Statute in this regard will not be respected, as 
it should be by all. Attention is drawn to a resolution spon- 
sored by the Executive Council for consideration by the 
Annual General Meeting, calling for an additional clause to 
the “Code of Etiquette’’: 

“Tt shall be considered an unprofessional act: 

“(8) To enter into a contract with a school board 

at a rate of salary below the Statutory Minimum as 

provided in The School Act, unless and until the ap- 

proval of the Minister has been secured by the school 
board to engage a teacher at such lower rate.” 

Now that teachers are al! members of one organization, 
they are in a pesition to develop throughout the whole body 
a much greater degree of mutual confidence than has been 
possible in the past. There should no longer be that fear 
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of non-members “cutting-in’” and offering their services at 
a lower rate than what members might deem reasonable in 
justice to themselves and their fellow teachers. The Asso- 
ciation is now in a position to assist in this matter and 
exert tangible influences. 


We are not unaware of the past and the almost impossible 
state of affairs which persisted before the policy of the 
Department underwent a complete transformation a little 
over a year ago. First of all, rural school boards in many 
cases found it practically impossible to collect sufficient 
from taxes to enable many of them to pay the Statutory 
Minimum salary to their teacher. Then the state of Gov- 
ernment finances was such as to render it beyond the bounds 
of probability—if not of possibility—that the Department 
would do what every sensible person realizes should be done: 
that is, where the local school board is unable to foot the 
minimum salary bill, the Department should come to the 
rescue by way of grants. Secondly, no organized plan had 
ever been put into execution to stem the tide of over-supply 
of teachers. Where but mere tens of new teachers were 
required each year to supply the teacher needs of the 
Province, the normal schools were turning them out in 
hundreds. Consequently, when a vacancy occurred or was 
likely to occur, the school board was inundated with appli- 
cations, personal and written. School boards were in a posi- 
tion to lay down the terms and teachers who made any 
attempt to bargain with a board in their own behalf for 
the good of themselves and their fellow teachers, or who had 
the temerity to politely enquire whether the board had the 
necessary authority to engage below the Minimum, found 
out to their cost that somebody else secured the appoint- 
ment. It dawned upon all who faced the facts squarely that 
punishment faced those who endeavored to be ethical in 
this regard; namely, denial of the wherewithal to exist. Both 
school boards and teachers learned by experience that any- 
thing “not too raw” goes. The former were prone to urge 
that if there were plenty of teachers ready and willing to 
engage for the salary offered by the board—and even less— 
then the Department should have no right to enforce pay- 
ment of a higher salary. In passing, we may state that in 
our opinion this contention should never have been counten- 
anced by the then Minister, for permitting school boards with 
substantial deposits of cash in the bank and a low mill rate 
to engage teachers for hundreds of dollars below the Min- 
imum, is conceding the point. It amounted to a contravention 
of both the spirit and the letter of the minimum salary 
proviso. Surely any minimum salary proviso is based on the 
assumption that wage earners can be obtained who will offer 
their services for less than the Minimum Salary; it is intended 
to prevent the employee being victimized and exploited 
through the number of employees seeking position being 
greatly in excess of the number of positions available. How- 
ever, Section 161 of The School Act which provides for relief 
to school boards generally and, both teachers and school 
board knew—everybody knew—that the policy pursued by 
the Minister, to say the least, was a very loose one. Instead 
of the absolute inability of the school district to meet the 
Minimum Salary requirement being the deciding factor in 
granting the exemption to the school board, for some time 
it was tacitly understood by everybody concerned that all 
a board had to do was to make the request to engage for 
less than $840 and the approval came along in due course. 
Again, in all too many cases, school boards ignored the De- 
partment altogether: either they purposely neglected to 
request the Minister’s consent or, in case, after application 
the Department set a rate of salary of engagement, they 
refused or refrained from paying the teacher accordingly. 
And for thus treating contemptuously both the law and the 


Department, no penalty was provided in the Statutes; neither 
until recently, did the Department make any attempt to dis- 
cipline such delinquent school boards by withholding or 
threatening to withhold grants from them. 


For years there was obviously no option for the teachers 
but to join the mad scramble for positions; they had to secure 
work if they were to be able to eat and have shelter. There 
was little opportunity for considering the other fellow, yet 
in fairness to them it must be admitted that, in spite of ad- 
verse conditions, it is really remarkable to what an extent 
the teachers as a whole played the game amongst themselves. 
In a great many cases, the teacher found himself confronted 
with a proposition of this kind:—Salary $700 or less; school 
board member comes along with the suggestion that the board 
is thinking about next year’s teacher; nothing against the 
teacher, everything O.K. with the board and parents; plenty 
of teachers ready to take the school for $500 or $100 lower 
salary; now, “How about it?” This does not seem to be a 
case of being led into temptation: it savors more closely of 
signing under threat—signing on the dotted line; if not, join 
the unemployed, become dependent upon relatives (if any), 
seek relief or starve: it is no concern of the Board. The 
individual as such was helpless and actually afraid to com- 
plain to the Department or to the A.T.A. for a check-up on 
the details of his particular case, for if there were any en- 
quiries made and the Board became aware of them, the 
teacher received salutory treatment at the end of the 
contract year. And remember, the Board of Reference had 
been emasculated, so that it could not review such cases. 


No useful purpose can be served by enlarging further 
upon a sad decade of educational history in Alberta. We 
have sketched in broad outline the sorry picture with the 
sole aim of showing how little the teachers’ interests figured 
therein; how powerless they were individually to help them- 
selves; how, consequently, they lost heart, suffered in pocket, 
in morale, in dignity, often in self-respect. But the situation 
has now completely changed. In the first place the price 
of farm produce has increased considerably; the great over- 
supply of teachers is disappearing and few teachers will be 
in training during future years; all teachers are now respon- 
sible to their professional organization, and breaches of 
professional conduct may be reviewed by the Association. 
In the second place, in line with the generally improving con- 
dition of rural school boards, the Department is and has 
been tightening up on the granting of exemptions to pay 
below the Minimum. However, teachers have no right to 
expect the Department or the Association to do everything 
that remains to be done in the way of enforcing respect 
for, and adherence to the Statutory Minimum provisos of The 
School Act. Teachers must not expect that with changed 
conditions they must carry on as before, or that applying for 
position stating salary below the Minimum or below the rate 
sanctioned by the Department, without first enquiring or 
being satisfied that the lower rate has been approved, can 
be held excusable. The Association will do all possible to 
assist in checking-up on requests of boards and the granting 
of approvals by the Department to engage below the Mini- 
mum; also, we have confidence that the Department will raise 
no objection to supplying the necessary answers to enquiries. 
Each teacher must realize his responsibility in this matter, 
not in his own individual interest only, but for the better- 
ment of the body politic. If individuals continue to underbid 
their fellows, apply for positions at any rate whatsoever 


“without making due enquiry as to whether the board is en- 


titled to engage at a rate below the Minimum, they will not 
only rob themselves and let down their fellow teachers but, 
at the same time, encourage laymen to look with disrespect 
on teachers as a body and on teaching as a profession. We 
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teachers must organize a solution of this problem from within. 
The old saying: ‘‘Heaven helps those who help themselves” 
applies with full force here. We are sure of our ground in 
stating that teachers who in future execute contracts pro- 
viding for a salary below the Minimum, without enquiry, will 
receive no support whatsoever from the Association in col- 
lecting the difference in salary which they may be legally 
entitled to collect. If the amendment to the code is endorsed 
by the Annual General Meeting, it will render any teacher 
proven guilty of such irregularities, subject to enquiry and 
discipline under The Teaching Profession Act and the “By- 
laws Relating to Discipline.” 


Table Showing Total Disbursements, Actual Cost of Opera- 
tion, and Cost Per Pupil, Based on Enrolment 
and on Average Attendance 
Average Cost Actual Cost per 














Per Pupil Pupil Based 
Total Actual Cost Based on on Average 
Year Disbursements of Operation Enrolment Attendance 
SEB ssc n-.. $10,644,329.13 $7,881,971.22 $58.06 $95.63 
1921-22...... 12,134,488.37 8,753,439.81 61.24 87.09 
1922-23...... 12,358,371.36 8,924,404.34 60.28 84.70 
1923-24...... 11,863,566.60 8,362,506.00 61.22 83.74 
1924-25...... 11,458,506.36 8,760,197.00 59.27 81.20 
1925-26...... 10,826,790.28 8,764,479.00 59.12 80.49 
1926-27...... 11,280,112.44 9,137,429.00 59.18 79.37 
1927-28...... 11,707,988.40 9,466,675.00 59.50 79.49 
1928-29...... 13,036,865.26 10,086,501 .00 61.18 81.66 
1929-30...... 14,396,549.42 10,697 ,549.00 63.64 80.69 
1930-31...... 14,050,523.50 11,017,869.00 65.24 80.58 
1931-32...... 12,122,345.98 10,522,137.00 61.61 75.35 
1932-33...... 11,495,119.68 10,134,592.00 59.96 73.66 
1933-34...... 10,028,939.39 9,295,551.00 55.03 66.80 
1934-35...... 10,349,898.76 9,070,715.00 54.07 66.59 
1935-36...... sehbeseoat » ‘apabeibebsebenpenncsess 54.37 68.53 
No. of Teachers Trained 
INTERIM CERTIFICATES ISSUED 
Total Certificates Other 
Issued Alberta Provinces 
1621 ........ ‘ nas 771 420 351 
ns ienehdianii tee 1,122 849 273 
1923 ..... . sctinatie 1,322 1,199 123 
NE dcdassrossancs ‘ denaaties 1,034 821 213 
$935 ......... 4 7 942 723 219 
PND scnssanscineece jretkisied : 997 826 171 
1927 902 782 20 
1928 ... 786 661 125 
1929 .... 911 762 149 
1930 .... 996 806 200 
1931. .... 989 956 33 
1932 .... sicalawscshdetaisasin 692 650 42 
ae dei keine veces iinaaed 729 6938 31 
DEE stevens ssustasnaitnests a 532 517 15 
WIT Cis cssteddiesschotssesss 579 565 14 
ic prlashnaseebctaaincgtccis 618 605 13 
ke alee badtaasveareivcignsoses *454 ein sie eee 
14,286 12,294 1,992 


* Students in Training. 


Scrutiny of the graph of salaries of rural teachers will 
reveal the fact that the first great fall in average salaries 
of rural teachers took place during and following the years 
1921-22-23-24 when the greatest number of certificates 
were issued by the Department. These years were amongst 
the most prosperous enjoyed by the Province. It is apparent 
therefore that lowering of salaries of teachers is more 
resultant upon an over-supply than upon the financial condi- 
tion of school districts. 


Taking as a generous estimate 4,500 as the average num- 
ber of teachers engaged at any one time during the years 
1920 to 1927, it means that the Province has issued certifi- 
cates during the 17 years to man the whole of the schools 
of the Province THREE times over. It has never been ques- 
tioned that it costs the State approximately $400 to graduate 
a normal school student. Four Hundred Dollars multiplied 


by 12,294, the number of students, equal $4,957,600.00. So 
it leads to the conclusion that nearly $5,000,000 has been 
utilized, largely unnecessarily, in training whole brigades 
of teachers over and above the Provincial requirement. A 
fraction of that amount spent on increasing school grants, 
and providing for a longer period of professional training 
would have assisted the teachers’ salary position considerably 
in the rural districts at least, and induced many valuable 
teachers to remain in the work. A great deal is talked about 
economy in education. The table above is very significant 
as it can be reasoned without much fear of contradiction that 
an unpardonable leakage throughout the years, of Provincial 
revenue has drained through the teacher training end of the 
Department of Education. 


School Act. 

The Executive have striven throughout the year to secure 
the following amendments to The School Act: 

(a) An amendment abolishing term contracts; 

(b) An amendment reinstating the Board of Reference 
as a body competent at all times to enquire into 
disputes between teachers and school boards; 

(c) An amendment giving greater legal facility for en- 
forcing the Minimum Statute requirement. 

The best the Executive can do at this time is to report 
progress and to assure our membership that the Executive 
have left no stone unturned in the way of making progress 
on these matters which so intimately concern the comfort and 
security of the teachers: and to express the regret that at 
this time the Executive has nothing definite in the way of 
accomplishments to lay before our members. 


Discipline Committee. 


The By-laws Relating to Discipline were finally approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council in November last. 
Several cases were before the Executive at that time but 
Learned Counsel advised that the Discipline Committee had 
no power until such time as the By-laws were duly approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council and that alleged of- 
fences committed by teachers previous to the approval of 
the By-laws by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council were not 
subject to enquiry by the Discipline Committee. Therefore, 
all cases pending at that time had to be dropped. 

The Executive, on the advice and with the assistance of 
our solicitor had drawn up a series of regulations and forms 
relative to or governing the operation, composition and pro- 
cedure of the Discipline Committee. 

Before the By-laws were approved formally by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in-Council certain minor changes were re- 
commended by the Minister of Education which, in each 
case, did not affect the spirit or intention of the several by- 
laws in question. Therefore the Executive felt justified in 
accepting the suggested changes. However, in order to be 
strictly constitutionally correct, we are advised that this 
Annual General Meeting should formally approve the action 
of the Executive in accepting the changes in draftsmanship 
as suggested by the Minister, as being part and parcel of 
the By-laws Relating to Discipline. 


Teacher Training. 

It is suggested that considerable troubles arises when 
young teachers first graduate, owing to the fact that they 
seem to have a very hazy idea of what constitutes truly 
professional conduct in such matters as securing positions 
where fellow-teachers are involved and in making “business” 
arrangements with the boards and public. I feel that many 
difficulties of members of the Teaching Profession in general 
would not arise if, in the Normal School Training Course 
definite stress were laid upon such elementary matters as 
the right procedure in securing a position: 
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(a) when the position is actually open; 

(b) when the teacher does not know whether or not the 

position is open. 

Experience has shown that a good deal of questionable 
conduct which is alleged against teachers when seeking posi- 
tions, arises from immaturity, lack of experience in dealing 
with men and affairs, and really definite information as to 
what really constitutes sound professionalism. It is sug- 
gested that students in training should be led to concentrate 
upon the matters of: 

(a) relationships with school boards, parents and pupils; 

(b) relationships to fellow-teachers; 
absolutely distinct and apart from the matters pertaining to 
academic teaching and the curriculum. Consideration on 
such matters should not be left until the teacher can only 
realize them as a result of experience—they have, so to speak, 
“blundered” after righteousness. 

Pensions. 

The matter of pensions for teachers is being dealt with 
by the Pensions Committee who are bringing in a report to 
this meeting. 

Publicity. 

During the past year a great deal of publicity has been 
developed by the Teachers’ Association in various parts of 
the Province. There has been a good deal of local initiative 
shown in different areas, and one might cite, as a worthy 
example, the case of the Hardisty-Provost Local, where 
public meetings were called by the Czar Sub-local and other 
sub-locals for the purpose of putting the parents and public 
in intimate touch with the new organization in the Elemen- 
tary and Intermediate schools and the Enterprise system. 

One could also cite a great deal of most effective publicity 
work in the neighborhood of Lethbridge and in the cities 
of Lethbridge, Calgary and Edmonton, where regular broad- 
casts for the different cities have been delivered by teachers. 
Special mention must be made of the Teachers’ Exchange of 
Lethbridge; the Educational Progress Club of Calgary; the 
Edmonton Education Society; Edmonton Locals of the A.T.A. 
and the School of Education. 

Practically all of the addresses delivered have been of 
a very high order and are certainly doing much to interest 
the public in the needs and requirements of the modern edu- 
cational system and giving them interesting glimpses of 
scientific education and the systems of education in other 
parts of the world, and pointing the way to further improve- 
ments in our own system. 

It was also encouraging to hear the Director of the Can- 
adian Broadcasting Corporation, in his official pronouncement 
in the Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton (and possibly elsewhere) 
remark to the effect that he was keenly interested in bring- 
ing the C.B.C. into touch with the schools of the Dominion. 

Since the Locals seem generally to be able to tackle 
the problem of educational publicity throughout the year, 
and since the Executive felt that the Locals in many cases 
are now sufficiently strong to take care of educational pub- 
licity, each in their own centre, there was some slight 
recession from the idea of central direction of the Locals 
of the Province in connection with Alberta School Week. 
Thanks must be extended to the Foothills Network; CFOC 
of Lethbridge; CFCN; and CFRN and CJCA of Edmonton; 
as well as to our University Station, CKUA. 

Organization. 

In regard to Local organizations, the Executive decided 
in certain respects to tighten up on the recognition of small 
groups of teachers as Locals, it being deemed advisable, 
where possible, to organize one Local covering the large unit 
of administration. Plans were under way for organizing 
more intensively in these districts immediately after their 
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formation. Since nine of these districts, however, are in the 
South country and since travel conditions on account of 
heavy snowfall have been impossible since the fall, it is with 
a measure of regret that we cannot report that there is a 
Local covering each divisional area throughout the Province. 
It is hoped that in the near future every division will have 
a thoroughly organized Local of the Association whose Ex- 
ecutive will logically be the body to negotiate salary sched- 
ules and other matters with the divisional boards. To date 
Temporary Charters have been issued to the following Locals: 


Edmonton High School 
Teachers’ Association 

Vegreville 

Spirit River-Rycroft 

Vilna-Bellis 

Trochu Valley District 

Innisfail West 

Barrhead District 

Ft. Saskatchewan-Mundare 

Fairview 

Edmonton Public School 
Teachers’ Association 

Edmonton Separate School 

Ponoka District 

Wetaskiwin 

Killam-Strome 

Oyen 

Lethbridge 

Blindman Valley 

Mannville-Minburn 

Lacombe 

Paddle Valley 

Foremost 

Hay Lake 

Craigmyle 

Highwood 

Smoky Lake 

Boundary District 

Westlock 

Edson District 

Evansburg - Wildwood 

Coalhurst 


Bruderheim-Lamont 
Nanton District 
Waskatenau 
Spruce Grove-Stony Plain 
Clive 

Cold Lake 
Cardston 
Myrnam-Beauvallon 
Medicine Hat City 
Hardisty-Provost 
Veteran-Compeer 
St. Michael 
Taber-Barnwell 
Rocky Mountain 
Raymond 

Berwyn 

Bruce 

Clandonald 
Drumheller 
Didsbury 

Grande Prairie 
Innisfail 

Magrath 

Olds 

Peace River 
Cereal-Chinook 
Calgary Separate 
Calgary 

Bow Valley 
Eckville 

Calgary Men’s 
Crow’s Nest Pass 


Viking- Wainwright Red Deer 

Big Valley Streamstown 
Stettler Vermilion 
Willingdon Hanna 

Andrew Coaldale Teachers’ 
Thorsby Institute 


In addition Certificates have been issued to 30 sub-locals. 


Magazine. 

The magazine has been rather an unnecessary drain on 
the resources of the organization. Experience has shown 
that advertisers who feel they are securing any returns from 
their advertising will take space and continue to buy it. 
It is suggested that if all teachers would draw attention 
when purchasing material from firms who advertise in 
The A.T.A. Magazine—school supplies, scientific equipment, 
books, furniture, etc.—and would make some reference to 
the fact that the advertisements of the merchant had been 
seen in The A.T.A. Magazine, there would be sufficient in- 
come from advertising to cover the whole cost of the maga- 
zine. If our members would use stickers on any corres- 
pondence or orders by mail we should be pleased to supply 
them. 

This last year a new venture was undertaken. Previous 
years we had tried to retain, on commission, a representa- 
tive of our magazine in the East, to secure some national 
advertising. The arrangement has not been satisfactory 
either from a financial or practical standpoint. This year 
we sent down East our own appointee who is now in full 
charge of advertising for The A.T.A. Magazine throughout 
Canada. Our man, we felt, was in touch with our organiza- 
tion, knew conditions in Alberta (which are a distinct and 
real handicap due to misinformation and adverse publicity 
in the East) and is a full time employee with selling adver- 
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tising his chief aim. We feel this venture has been a real 
success, and while breaking new ground in the advertising 
business is very difficult and expensive, several contracts 
have been obtained with prospects of further augmenting 
our advertising income. In addition, as intimated, we have 
placed the entire advertising in the hands of one man instead 
of sustaining on a part time, commission basis, an agent in 
each city in the Province as well as outside. The man 
appointed, Mr. M. W. Verge of Edmonton, has had experi- 
ence in the newspaper and advertising business, knows print- 
ing and layout arts sufficiently to handle the technical end 
as far as is required, and so far as results have shown, has 
considerable selling ability and training. This was done in 
accordance with a recommendation made by the Magazine 
Committee appointed at a previous Annual General Meeting 
and has proven a practical and timely suggestion just when 
circulation and printing costs have increased considerably. 


In other respects the success of the Magazine is due in 
no small measure to the splendid quality of articles sent 
in by members and others, and to the Heads of the various 
departments. We mention particularly: Dr. H. E. Smith, 
Dr. John Liebe, Miss R. J. Coutts and Miss M. B. Moore, 
M.A., Mr. H. C. Clark, and frequent contributors such as 
Dr. Smith, Miss A. Hutchison, Mr. H. R. Leaver and others. 


Membership. 


The membership in the Association is, of course, a pleas- 
ure upon which we report. After the years of struggle to 
sustain finances sufficient to keep the Association alive, the 
time is now in sight when we may be able to spend some 
time and money on the appropriate functions of a real pro- 
fessional organization. The old Alliance has been pensioned 
off and with the wisdom of the years behind her, she may sit 
back and enjoy activities long striven for and paid for many 
times by the teachers and students of the Province. How- 
ever, figures of actual membership may be of interest, and 
we therefore give below a table showing the allocation of 
some 5,865 members in good standing. ‘Optional’? members 
are those members of Normal School or Private school staffs, 
University, etc., who affiliate by applying for membership 
under Section 4 (2) of The Teaching Profession Act, 1935, 
as amended: “Unemployed” members are those who afiili- 
ated upon payment of the 50c fee under By-law No. 5, and 
“Provisional” members under By-law No. 4. 


Membership 

Teachers in schools operating under 

ONO ee i 5,720 

Met 2s Sot eS 18 

nS TR oe 31 

MN 2502250923 nl 10 

re 5 68 

Spumante CIGD ne 18 
5,865 


Of course, our present financial position is not in true 
accord with membership registration due to the channel by 
which fees are received in accordance with The Teaching 
Profession Act. Payments of December Term Grants are 
still a matter of the future so that we have, as yet, been 
unable to make complete refund of overpayments of mem- 
bership fees to those concerned until we have received pay- 
ment of Grants covering the months of September, October, 
November and December, 1986. The organization this year 
_ has been financed on 3/10ths of the annual income plus fees 
received direct from the larger school boards. This number 
will increase year by year as the new large units are formed. 
Members over-paid have certainly been patient, and we 
thank them once more for their co-operation and courtesy, 


Final settlement of this matter will be made in the immediate 
future. 


On the whole the past year has been a very successful 
one. The groundwork has been laid for most important 
future accomplishments. The spotlight is on the teachers 
and educators as never before, and more and more unthink- 
ing people are inclined to “pass the buck” to educators as 
the easiest way out of difficulties. If an election goes the 
wrong way, the teachers have not risen to their obligations 
to make people think in an orthodox manner (orthodoxy 
being, of course, our “doxy’’, and heterodoxy the other fel- 
low’s.) Teachers are held wholly responsible for bad man- 
ners of children; for too great a love for pleasure and the 
“bright-lights” on the part of young people of school age 
and beyond school age; for lack of seriousness of people, 
young and old; for useful or useless material being embodied 
in the courses of study, and a host of other things which, in 
major part, inevitably rest upon the parents and upon the 
citizens in general. However, teachers cannot escape a 
measure of responsibility in these regards. Maybe the charge 
is properly laid against us that we have been too cloisteral 
in the past—just teaching school, performing the allotted 
task in the classroom to the best of our ability considering 
the limited facilities at our disposal in the way of human 
material, school equipment and limited financial resources 
to secure a more thorough knowledge of men and affairs by 
the agency of travel and outside contacts rather than by 
reading. Forrest Allen in a striking article in “The Social 
Frontier” entitled ‘A Layman Speaks His Mind” states that 
the experiences of the depression and the agencies and leg- 
islation to cope with it have certainly been an education to 
the man in the street, while packages on the shelf labelled 
“Education” haven’t had much attention. “Education” 
throughout the depression has been “just one of those five, 
clean woods—like patriotism, manhood, character, ete.” It 
hasn’t been recognized as a vital force, the very core of 
life. He sets out to measure educational failure. Educators 
are lost in the woods, he claims, with no substantial influence 
who understands them in Federal circles. “You haven’t 
made a dent on the general public’s ignorance concerning the 
difference between those building builders and teachers.” 
He does, however, concede that a fortunate accident, that is 
not typical, has happened to the writer: “I’ve known and 
had a lot of talk with a teacher, who has made me, perhaps, 
more sensitive to what I see and hear around me concerning 
education. And what I see and hear makes me inclined to 
the sad side.” He refers briefly to his approaches to news- 
paper editors and persons occupied in syndicating educational 
material. He says he has tried to find some sense in the edu- 
cational views of elected officials of various castes, and he is 
still on the sad side. He goes on: “Newspaper folks gen- 
erally, it is my conviction, think the educational problem 
involves: keeping the little red schoolhouse open; paying 
‘yur teachers’ at least as much as city hall clerks; taking 
the dirty hand of politics out of the schools; giving the state 
university enough money to be a ‘great university of this 
great commonwealth’; not allowing the state legislature to 
‘cripple education’. And more, much more of the same. 
Newspapers think about education, if and when, in terms 
of hoary bromides—bromides out of the minds of the get- 
and-grab school politicians. If newspapers think on this 
question at all in national terms, it usually comes down to 
more (or less, depending upon the journal) ‘federal aid for 
education’. And to 99 out of every 100 newspaper men, 
‘progressive education’ is one of those crackpot theories 
where the desks in the school room aren’t nailed down and 
a bit of inkwell throwing is connived in by the teachers so 
the kiddies can be allowed self-expression. 
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“I was going on to recite the attitude of persons in politics 
and in administrative public work. But I see that the des- 
cription of the newspaperman’s attitude fits the others so 
well that such a recital would be mere repetition. 

“Frankly, I think you have to carry your fight outside 
of our own precincts—and above all, tell that man-in-the- 
street what it’s all about. Until you do, you haven’t a cause; 
not even a lost one.” 

The signs are apparent that, in our own little corner 
of Alberta at least, the teachers have come out of their shell 
and as a united whole are blazing the trail towards educating 
the man-in-the-street as to what it is all about. 

Respectfully submitted, 
John W. Barnett, 
General Secretary. 








FOR SALE—Portable Typewriter with large-sized type suitable for primary 
work. In A-1 condition. $40 terms, or Discount for cash. S. I. DINEEN, 
New Sarepta. 
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The Department of Extension of the 
University of Alberta 
in co-operation with 
The Provincial Institute of Technology 
and Art 
Offers the Fifth Annual 


BANFF SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
AUGUST 2-28 


Theatre - Art - Music 


Intensive courses under outstanding artists. 
Prospectus will be sent upon request. 
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The New 
Merriam-Webster 


A NEW CREATION 


& 
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The latest and greatest of 
the famous Merriam-Web- 
sters—backed by a century 
of leadership and represent- 
ing the highest modern schol- 
arship. Just completed at 
a cost of $1,300,000. Twenty 
years newer than any com- 
parable dictionary. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY (Second Edition) 


*600,000 Entries—-122,000 Not Found in Any Other Dictionary 
«Thousands of New Words *12,000 Terms Illustrated *Magnifi- 
cent Plates in Color and Half Tone *Thousands of Encyclopedic 
Articles *35,000 Geographical Entries *13,000 Biographical En- 
tries *200 Valuable Tables *Synonyms and Antonyms *3350 Pages 







See the New Merriam-Webster at your Bookstore 
or Write for Pamphlet 


-G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Marginalia 


By DR. C. SANSOM 





The Annual Survey of Education in Canada for 1935 
is now off the press. Each succeeding issue of this publi- 
cation is wider in scope than its predecessor and of in- 
creased usefulness for education in Canada. 

Part I of the volume consists of three chapters and an 
appendix: Dominion-wide Conditions and Trends; Provin- 
cial Conditions and Trends; and School Libraries. In the 
appendix are given definitions of terms, and school attend- 
ance laws in the Dominion. 

Part II is given over to statistical tables in which is 
reduced to order and serviceability the unspeakable con- 
fusion which is Canadian educational statistics. This section 
contains in tabulated form a wealth of information on almost 
every phase of educational activity in Canada. 

In Part II are found a directory of educational organi- 
zations in Canada, a bibliography of Canadian studies in 
education for the year 1935-36, and an index of Canadian 
educational periodicals, in which will be found the author’s 
name and the title of every significant article on education 
which appeared in Canadian educational journals during 
the year 1935-36. 

The most original and in some respects the most signifi- 
cant part of the Survey is Chapter I of Part I on Dominion- 
wide conditions and trends. It is a model of concise, com- 
pact analysis of large masses of miscellaneous data in census 
returns and other places with a view to determining broad 
trends which do not emerge clearly and at best can only 
be guessed at in ordinary experience. ‘The matter under 
investigation is the rate and extent of the increase in eco- 
nomic dependency among young people in Canada, and the 
guidance and other educational problems that this gives 
rise to. 

In the matter of dependency the evidence points to the 
conclusion that ‘The young people of today have probably 
less than half the economic dependency in their ’teens that 
the pre-war generation had. If we call it two years of self- 
support in 1931 they might have had four years in 1911.” 

This increased dependency is largely taken up in school 
attendance. It is found that the average period spent in 
school by every child in Canada increased from 6.58 years 
in 1911 to 8.55 years in 1931—almost exactly two years. 
It may be worth noting that the amounts of increased de- 
pendency and of increased school attendance were arrived 
at by two entirely independent lines of statistical research. 

If the number of years is considered during which each 
child spent some portion of eacn year in school, the average 
increase was from 7.96 years in 1911 to 9.89 in 1931—again 
just a little under two years. To quote: “In measuring the 
length of schooling this way the increase still appears to 
have been about two years in the twenty-year period, and in 
1931 the total time of a child in school averaged very nearly 
ten years throughout the country .... We can say that 
the increase in attendance. was almost exactly two years, 
the increase in dependency probably a little more.” 

In 1911 it is found that the average age on starting 
school .was 6.42, on leaving school 14.38. The correspond- 
ing ages in 1931 were 6.36 and 16.25. In 1931 the average 
age of self-support was 18. Since the average school leav- 
ing age was 16.25 we have a gap of 1.75 years between 
school and self-support. It is the problem of making this | 
transition at an ever-rising age, and of providing a suitably 
diversified education for these older youth that is examined 
in this admirable summary of economic and educational 
trends, 





Some Prominent Supporters of the Teachers’ Cause 
in the Legislature 





A. J. HOOKE WM. TOMYN A. E. MACLELLAN 
who introduced the Board of Reference amendment who sponsored with ability the Tenure Bill whose debating power assisted greatly 





DR. W. MORRISH E. 0. DUKE 








8. A. G, BARNES ‘art AE. ANSLEY .. A. V. BOURCIE 
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SOIL THE ECONOMICAL 
ANCHOR LiNe ROUTE... 


TO IRELAND AND SCOTLAND 


Start your European tour at the top of the map 
... Visit magical Ireland...bonnie Scotland...and 
English beauty spots...without expensive retrac- 
ing of steps on your way to Europe. Sturdy, 
comfortable Anchor liners provide the luxury 
of leisure at amazingly modest cost. Minimum 
Rates: Cabin Class, $142; Tourist Class, 
$110; Third Class, $82. Slightly higher during 


summer season. Reductions for Round Trips. 
a a e 


Frequent sailings from New York and Boston 
to Londonderry, Dublin, Belfast and Glasgow. 


SEE YOUR OWN AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT OR 


ANCHOR 


330 BAY STREET...TORONTO, ONT. 


‘CORONATION DIAMOND 
ENGAGEMENT RINGS 


A stunning new ieries, fashioned 
of gold and platinum, featuring, 
as its decorative motif, a replica 
of the Empire's Crown. 


A queenly jewel, rich in sentiment 
»«. Of rare heirloom possibilities. 
Available only in 1937. From 
$50.00 to $250.00. 





314 - 8th Ave. West Calgary, Alta. 
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Library Co-operation in England 


By Alice S. Hutchison, M.A. 





England’s first Public Library Act was passed in 1850; 
its first noticeable result was the Public Education Act of 


1870, which closely relates the two ideas. I am not, how- 
ever, inferring that England had no public or semi-public 
libraries before 1850. Mechanics’ Institute libraries had 
spread rapidly over Great Britain after George Berbeck 
started his series of public lectures for mechanics in Glas- 
gow in 1800, and evidently ** was the momentum of public 
opinion behind these associate« movements which made the 
establishment of public libraries essential. The English 
Act of 1850 permitted communities of over 5,000 popula- 
tion’ to establish public libraries and levy a rate of not over 
a penny per pound for the support of these. 


By the years around 1900—again probably showing the 
interaction of the Library and Education Acts—it was an 
accepted idea that all large towns and cities should have 
public libraries; some of these were excellent libraries, some 
were book-mausoleums; the countryside and the smaller 
communities had no book service, except for local attempts 
which rarely survived their own peculiar difficulties, but 
which did call attention to the need and the growing demand. 
A new Library Act was passed in 1919 which abolished the 
penny-rate limitation and enabled counties to undertake 
library service. The first ten years of this Act saw but slow 
growth; there were fourteen centres in 1928-29; in 1935, 
however, there were three thousand centres, and statistics 
stated that 6.2% of the rural population were still without 
service,—which seems a proof of the feasibility as well as 
the desirability of country service. 


The English county system briefly is—a county adminis- 
trative board is formed, and a county rate levied; a county 
central library is set up usually in the county town, perhaps 
near the other municipal buildings; here books are bought, 
classified, catalogued and prepared for distribution. “Branch 
Libraries” are established in all the larger centres, and 
“Deposit Stations” in every village, in the school, a local 
store, or other room donated for this purpose. Branches 
have a reading room, a reference room, and books for cir- 
culation, and try to approximate library hours. Deposit 
Stations are open at definite times for the exchange of books. 
The books for circulation in both branches and stations are 
changed frequently; perhaps once a month, and sometimes 
by book truck which the reader may meet to select his books 
if he so desires. The aim of the system is to have a branch 
in every community of over one thousand, and a reading 
room in every community. 


England, however, is tending toward the ‘Regional’ 
rather than the “County” system. The operation is the 
same. The region, however, does not coincide with any 
definite municipalities in boundary, but is organized with 
utility in view. It allows for greater centralization, at the 
same time for more decentralization in its development. 
It will have sub-centres which may pursue individual and 
special lines. At the present time there are four regional 
schemes organized and most of them have had several years’ 
development. They are: The Northern Counties with New- 
castle as centre; The West Midlands with centre at Birming- 
ham; The South-Eastern with centre in the National Central 
in London; Wales and Monmouthshire with Glamorgan 
centre. 


Of particular interest to the student is another phase of 
the English library scheme. England has a Nationa] Central 
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Library in London (the building was opened by the late 
King George V in 1932). Allied with the National Central 
are the so-called “Outlier Libraries,” which agree to co- 
operate in the use of their book stocks. They are, of course, 
some of the older large city, university, or other libraries. 
Should a student, perhaps in some remote country district, 
wish to pursue some special line of study, he applies to his 
nearest branch library; the local branch makes request of its 
central, which in turn may appeal to the National Central 
for the book required; the National Central may buy the 
book, borrow it from an Outlier, borrow it from another 
county or regional centre, or borrow it from abroad. The 
National Central is paid $2.50 per 5,000 of population for 
its services, county and regional making special terms. In 
order to make this service work efficiently England has du- 
plicate co-operative cataloguing arrangements so that the 
London Central has a duplicate catalogue of the books in the 
system. The student in this connection pays the postage on 
the books; some libraries have funds to help even in this, if 
necessary. 


Co-operation for nation-wide library service, with prob- 
ably the regional system as the most practical for country 
service is the present outstanding trend in library develop- 
ment today, and this both for school and for general public 
service. Neither is co-operation an infant of uncertain 
tendencies in the world of today; it is indeed already a lusty 
youth of some eighteen summers of enthusiasm and winters 
of criticism and afflictions in England,—and now 6.2% of 
the rural population of England remains without library 
service. 





















Progressive 
Teaching 


FILMOSOUND MODEL 138 


A one-case 16 mm. sound-on-film projector for school use. Projects 
silent films, too. 750-watt illumination. 1600-foot film capacity. 
Special wide rance amplifier using new all-metal tubes. 


Education, like all other sciences, is constantly changing. As new 
techniques prove their worth, they go to the aid of the old, to 
make teaching more effective, learning easier. 


Newest, most powerful of these techniques is that of the motion 
picture—specially selected topical films which are shown as a 
regular part of the classroom work. At the touch of a projector 
switch the teacher of geography, history, economics, athletics, or 
of the sciences presents on a Filmosound before eager, interested eyes 
factual material which could never be taught in its completeness 
from paper and type alone. 


FILMO Projectors are made in models for every school need—for 
sound and silent films. 


WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION 


ASSOCIATED SCREEN NEWS 
LIMITED 


5271 Western Avenue, Montreal 


Tivoli Theatre Bidg., Empress Hotel, 
Toronto Victoria 
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I Am the School Tax 

I dispel the tempests of ignorance which threaten calam- 
ity to community and nation. 

I build temples whrein the wisdom of ages is passed on 
to citizens of the future. 

I am the means of bringing the Light of Learning to all 
the children of all the people that Democracy may thrive. 

I give to boys and girls of poor and rich alike the services 
of trained teachers who show them the way to self-depend- 
ence and self-realization. 

I provide laboratories, libraries, and classrooms where 
the scientist, the statesman, the minister, the teachers of 
tomorrow find their strength. 

I build the bulwarks which stem the tides of crime. 

I shape the key of intelligent public opinion which 
unlocks the doors to economic, political, and social sta- 
bility. 

I yield returns more priceless than gold, more lasting 
than steel, more potent than sword or pen—the returns of 
intelligently thinking minds. 

I am at once the guardian ruler and the servant of the 
world’s greatest power and hope—education. 

I insure the rights of childhood. 

I am the school tax. 

—From the Nebraska Educational Journal. 


National Scholarships 


On February 24th, a resolution was moved in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Paul Martin, M.P. (Member for Essex- 
East) on the question of providing scholarships for outstand- 
ing students financially unable to continue their education. 

Mr. Martin’s resolution was as follows: 

“WHEREAS: The important industrial nations of the 
world are spending large sums annually in scholarship sys- 
tems, to ensure that the most brilliant of their boys and 
girls may not be prevented, because of a lack of financial 
resources, from securing adequate academic training to 
enable them to take their proper place as thoroughly trained 
leaders in the industrial, professional and public life of their 
respective countries; and 

“WHEREAS: In this age of scientific advance in all 
walks of life, Canada cannot afford to longer ignore and 
lose the tremendous asset which it possesses in the latent 
ability for trained leadership of the brightest of her young 
people; 

“THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That in the opinion 
of this House, following the practice already established in 
Great Britain and other industrial countries, the government 
should investigate the desirability of a system of national 
scholarships to be made available to outstanding students 
who are financially unable to continue their education, to 
enable them to secure under-graduate and (or) post-graduate 
training in our Universities, University Colleges, Agricultural 
Colleges, and Technical Schools.” 

He spoke very ably in favor of National Scholarships and 
was supported by speeches from Mr. W. A. Walsh, M.P. 
(Mount Royal); Mr. Denton Massey, M.P. (Greenwood); 
Mr. L. A. Mutch, M.P. (Winnipeg South); M. J. A. Blanch- 
ette, M.P. (Compton); Mr. Vital Mallette, M.P. (Jacques- 
Cartier); Mr. M. J. Coldwell, M.P. (Rosetown-Biggar) ; and 
Mr. Wm. Hayhurst, M.P. (Vegreville). Honorable Norman 
McL. Rogers, Minister of Labor, expressed sympathy with 
the resolution and said that whilst the resolution could not 
be accepted in its precise terms, the question has received 
and is receiving consideration. 
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Whilst apparently nothing definite will be accomplished 
this year in the House of Commons, on this subject, it was 
well that it should be introduced, and the discussion was 
worth while. Teachers will be grateful to these Members 
for their efforts in the cause of education and the talented 
student who is financially unable to continte his studies. 


An Important Case 


A case was heard recently in York County Division Court 
by Judge A. E. Honeywell, in which it was ruled that a down- 
payment for a certain Encyclopedia was ordered to be re- 
turned because of errors in the work. The teacher in the 
case proved that there were errors in the Encyclopedia and 
in view of the evidence, the $4 was ordered to be returned to 
her and the balance of $35 set aside. 

It goes to show that it might be well for teachers to 
examine carefully not only contracts submitted by agents 
but the article which they may be trying to sell. 


International Peace Compaign 


The International Peace Campaign has four objectives: 

1. Recognition of the Sanctity of Treaty Obligation. 

2. Reduction and limitation of armaments by interna- 
tional agreement and the suppression of profit from 
the manufacture and trade in arms. 

8. Strengthening of the League of Nations for the pre- 
vention and stopping of war by the organization of 
Collective Security and Mutual Assistance. 

4. Establishment within the framework of the League 
of Nations of effective machinery for remedying in- 
ternational conditions which might lead to war. 


—From the Journal of the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters of Secondary Schools, London, 
England, February, 1937. 


Annual Survey of Education 


The latest copy of the “Annual Survey of Education in 
Canada, 1935” has just been received from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It contains a great fund of informa- 
tion of interest to teachers. If you have not a copy, we would 
suggest that you write a letter of enquiry to Mr. J. E. 
Robbins, Education Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Professional Conduct 

The following scheme for procedure in dealing with 
cases of professional conduct has been adopted by the Exec- 
utive of the National Union of Teachers, and is published 
herewith by the courtesy of that body: 

“Any question as to the professional honour of any 
member, whether it arises upon the personal application of 
another member or otherwisé, shall stand referred to the 
Law Committee, who shall consider the matter and shall 
deal with it, if, in their opinion, the matter in question is of 
slight character. Any applicant has the right to appeal to 
the Executive from the decision of the Law Committee, and 
the decision of the Executive shall be final and conclusive. 

“In the event of the Law Committee being of the opinion 
that the matter is not of a slight character, and if it is 
necessary to hear the statements of the members concerned 
and any other persons, the matter shall be referred to a 
Committee consisting of 15 members of the Executive ap- 
pointed annually by the Executive, which shall be known as 
the Professional Conduct Committee, and shall meet at such 
times and places as they consider necessary. Four members 
shall form a quorum. 

“The Law Committee may frame by-laws for the regu- 
lation of the procedure of the Professional Conduct Com- 
mittee, and may vary such By-laws from time to time. When 
any such By-laws have been approved by the Executive, they 
shall at once become operative. 
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“The Professional Conduct Committee, after considering 
the matter in question and hearing statements of any mem- 
bers or persons they may consider necessary, shall make a 
recommendation as to the manner in which the matter shall 
be dealt with, and such recommendation shall be submitted 
to the Executive to be dealt with as the Executive may decide. 
The decision of the Executive shall be final and conclusive. 

“Any member found guilty of a breach or breaches of 
professional honour shall be liable to be warned, censured, 
suspended from membership of the Union, expelled from the 
Union, or otherwise penalized, and the procedure laid down 
in Rule 33 shall apply. 

“Any member of the Union against whom any breach of 
professional conduct is alleged, or whose conduct is under 
investigation, shall not effectively resign his membership of 
the Union until after the decision of the Law Committee or 
the Executive has been communicated to him. In the event 
of any member purporting to resign before the decision is 
communicated to him, he shall, upon applying for readmis- 
sion to the Union through any Local Association, carry out 
any order or direction embodied in the decision of the Law 
Committee or the Executive and pay any sum which may 
have been ordered to be paid by him, and also all subscrip- 
tions which would have fallen due, had he remained a mem- 
ber, since the date of the last payment of subscription by 
him, before he may be admitted to membership of any Local 
Association of the Union. All Local Secretaries shall be 
notified of all such purported resignations.” 


The following is a list of the actions already declared 
to be unprofessional. They do not exclude other acts from 


. being declared to be unprofessional: 


(1) For any teacher to take an appointment from which, 
in the judgment of the N.U.T. Executive, a member of the 
Union has been unjustly dismissed. 

(2) For any teacher to make a report on the work or 


‘conduct of another teacher without at the time acquainting 


the teacher concerned with the nature of it, if it be a verbal 
report, or without showing it, if it be written, and allowing 
the teacher concerned to take a copy of it. 

(3) In any case of dispute between members of the 
N.U.T. settled by arbitrators under Rule 45, for any mem- 
ber not to abide by the decision. 

(4) For any teacher systematically to detain scholars in 
primary schools for extra tuition. 

(5) For any teacher to canvass for scholars either person- 
ally, by means of the school staff, by circular, or otherwise. 

(6) For any teacher systematically and in his profes- 
sional capacity, to instruct scholars on the school premises 
before or after school hours for the purpose of outside com- 
petitive examinations. 

(7) For any teacher to censure other teachers or to 
criticise their work in the hearing of the scholars. 

(8) For any teacher to seek to compel another teacher to 
perform outside the ordinary school hours any task which 
is not essentially connected with the ordinary work and 
organization of the school. 

(9) For any teacher to impose upon another teacher, out 
of ordinary school hours, an excessive and unreasonable 
amount of work of any kind. 

(10) For any teacher to be found guilty of conduct 
detrimental or injurious to the interest and/or honour of 
the profession or of the Union. 

The Professional Conduct Committee during the enquiry 
permit the member complaining and the member against 
whom charges are made to be each accompanied by a friend 
who may not be called as a witness, but who must be a mem- 
ber of N.U.T. 


—tThe Mentor, Durban, South Africa, March, 1937. 
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Of Interest to Teachers 


by Clericus 





There seems to be a consensus of opinion that the Easter 
Convention was the best ever. Held in the Macdonald Hotel, 
Edmonton, it taxed this building to capacity to accommodate 
the 1,029 teachers and other educationists who attended. 
Never have we seen so many turn out in the early morning 
nor so cheerfully and willingly prolong the sessions past the 
usual hour of closing. Teachers wanted to know what edu- 
cational changes were contemplated for next September 
both in public and high school. Nor were they opposed to 
change if it meant progress, but they did insist on being in- 
formed as to what was contemplated in the way of innova- 
tions. Department officials gave unsparingly of their time 
and energy to try to smooth out the way of the teacher. It 
was a good example of the finest kind of co-operative spirit. 

* * x * 


Our thanks are due to Mr. H. P. Brown and the University 
of Alberta Extension Department for a very fine display of 
mechanical aids in education. This was staged at one of the 
9 a.m. sessions and we ourselves actually had to hunt for 
a seat shortly after this hour. When we add that this feature 
was held in the main dining room, it testifies to the interest 
shown in the display. While it may be some time before 
teachers can avail themselves generally of these mechanical 
aids in the classroom, it is well to know of the wealth of 
material now available as classroom helps. 

* * * * 


Definition: A vacuum is an empty space where the Pope 
lives. 


* x * * 


We warned you that last month’s problem was none too 
easy. The answer was 67 cm. The way to go about it is to 
see which of each boy’s statements was incorrect. Obviously 
there must be an agreement amongst some of the various 
statements. Thus we find out that the correct answer con- 
tains six figures, two of which are threes. It begins with a 
three, and contains two one’s. It ends with a one, and two 
of its figures are zeros. - Furthermore the equation 4x+ x3 
gives us the answer which pretty seriously limits the value 
of x. Raise your hands if you got the correct answer. 

* * x * 


From the Summer School Bulletin which was available 
at the Convention we see that there is to be a Summer School 
held in Calgary this year. This is as it should be, as the 
University buildings last year more than carried their 
capacity load. Then again in these hard times the cost of 
travelling is quite an item, and in many cases the teachers 
of the southern part of the Province are placed at a serious 
disadvantage financially in being compelled to make the trip 
to Edmonton. Of course those teachers who met their sweet- 
hearts in Edmonton will undoubtedly continue to hold in 
affection the northern metropolis, but for those not so far 
along in their matrimonial plans, just as good a start can 
no doubt be made in Calgary. 
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A young lady who was soon to be married was very much 
concerned as to whether she would be able to make the 
proper responses during the marriage ceremony. To prevent 
any possible mistake she decided to take her prayer-book 
and memorize the responses. Imagine the minister’s surprise 
when, in answer to the question, “Wilt thou take this man 
for thy lawful wedded husband?” she replied, “Yea, verily, 
by God’s help so I will, and I heartily thank our Heavenly 
Father, that He hath called me to this state of salvation.” 
The poor girl in her excitement had memorized the section 
dealing with baptism for adults. 


A DISPROPORTIONATE SHARE 


“Education shows a moderate increase, but 
as we have noted in the cases of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan also, education in general and the 
rural school teacher in particular, have been 
forced to bear a disproportionate share of govern- 
mental economies during the depression.” 


—Bank of Canada Report on the Financial 
Position of Alberta, Apr. 7, 1937 


Review Section 


KEFAUVER-HAND GUIDANCE TESTS AND INVENT- 
ORIES—By Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand. 
Six tests and two inventories. World Book Co., 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

The six tests of this series relate to the educational, 
social-civic, health, recreational, and vocational activities of 
students. They provide an objective basis for determining 
how well students are informed of a wide range of oppor- 
tunities in each of these phases of his life. The two invent- 
ories indicate whether specific plans or goals have been 
formulated by the student, and how accurately he defines his 
own abilities. 

These tests are planned for use in any grades of second- 
ary school—grades 7 to 12 inclusive. 

In so far as Alberta is concerned the tests are probably 
of most interest to principals of the larger Intermediate 
Schools who are interested in evaluating our social studies 
programme and in finding materials useful in the guidance of 
pupils entering the senior high schools. 

These tests are untried in Alberta. Those interested may 
obtain a sample set from the publishers. Unfortunately the 
prices of tests and of sample tests have not been received by 
the reviewer. 
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Children are quick to understand 
the benefits of Gum Massage 


ODAY all over the country children are being 

taught one lesson they’ll never forget—the 
importance of massage to the health of their gums 
and the brightness and safety of their smiles. For 
in modern classrooms, modern-minded teachers 
are scheduling daily drills—even in the primary 
grades—in this important dental health routine. 


The facts are simple—easily grasped by the smal- 
lest child. Today’s soft and creamy foods are 
tempting and tasty but they do rob our gums of 
health, deny them the natural resistance and work 
they need for health. It’s easy to see why gums 
grow weak and tender—why our tooth brush 
“shows pink.” For that’s Nature’s own way of 
calling for help—it’s a distress signal that must 
not be ignored. 

The theory of gum massage is so 
simple and easy in practice that 
children find their daily class- 





room drills interesting as well as instructive. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of the jaw 
to represent the tooth brush and rotated from the 
base of the gums toward the teeth—while the 
teacher explains how circulation is speeded up— 
how gums respond to the brisk massage with new, 
healthful firmness. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent aid in gum mas- 
sage. For this modern dentifrice is designed not 
only to keep the teeth clean, white and sparkling, 
but it is also prepared to help in massage—to tone 
and strengthen the tissues of the gums. 

Use Ipana yourself. Every time you clean your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana on your gums. 
You’ll immediately feel its refreshing stimulation. 
You'll discover a bright, new lustre in your teeth. 
You’ll see for yourself why Ipana 
and massage is such an import- 
ant safeguard against troubles of 
the gums. 


A NEW CLASSROOM AID IN TEACHING GUM MASSAGE 


The makers of Ipana have prepared a striking health chart, in full colour, which is helping teachers all 


over the country in their class drills in gum massage. 


They will gladly send you one to hang in your 


classroom. Simply send your name and address to Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, Ltd., 1239 Benoit 


Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


Published in the interest of Better Health by Bristol-Myers Company 
of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


April, 1937 
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Education's Share of the Hinancial Pie 


By A. E. Rosborough, M.A., B.Educ. 


We frequently hear people discussing educational expen- 
ditures, and often statements are made which we feel are 
inaccurate or misleading, and yet unless we are equipped 
with reliable data, we are not able to successfully refute 
such statements. I want first of all to call your attention 
to some sources of reliable information on educational costs. 


1. Each Provincial Department of Education issues an an- 
nual report, part of which gives full reports on educa- 
tional expenditures for that province. 

2. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues ““The Annual 
Survey of Education in Canada,’ and has also four spe- 
cial studies issued in 1934 and 1935. 

(a) “Expenditure for Schools as a Factor in the Cost of 
Raising the Canadian Child.” 

(b) “Expenditure for Schools in Relation to National 
Income and Expenditure.” 

(c) “Expenditure for Schools in 1931 as Compared with 
1913.” 

(d) “The Mechanism of Administration and Support of 
the Provincial School System in Canada.” 

3. The National Education Association of the U.S.A. has a 
number of Research Bulletins, the most recent of which, 
“Financing Public Education,” was published in January, 
1937. 

4. “The Year Book of Education,” published in England 
with the co-operation of the Education Institute of Lon- 
don University, gives a summary of educational expendi- 
tures throughout the world. It also gives a fine statement 
of the educational philosophies back of the various edu- 
cational systems. I recommend it to your attention. 


The total public expenditure on education in Canada in 
1934 was $136,000,000. This is just about the same as the 
total on health services, i.e., doctors, dentists, nurses and 
hospitals. It is a little less than the estimated annual loss 
to Western farmers due to weeds in their crops. It is about 
half the amount spent in Canada last year by tourists. 


We hear a lot these days about expenditure on arma- 
ments. Great Britain is building battleships at a cost of 
about $40,000,000 each. The four Western provinces com- 
bined spent $39,000,00 for education in 1934. Each new 
battleship is costing the U.S. about $50,000,000. This would 
pay the annual education bill for all of Canada except On- 
tario and Quebec. The sum recently voted for defence in 
Canada would pay a year’s education bill for Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 

By itself $136,000,000 seems like a tremendous sum. To 
see it “in perspective” we should note comparison such as the 
above. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates that in 
1932 we spent 3.5% of our national income on education. 
We might note that the U.S. spent about 3.9%, and other 
countries from 3 to 5%. 

According to the Bureau of Statistics, we pay about 
7% of our total income in direct taxes of one sort or another, 
Dominion, Provincial or local. We pay another 8% in in- 
direct taxes, or 15% in all. About one-quarter of this goes 
to education. In the U.S. 23 cents out of every tax dollar 
goes to education. 


Is the Cost of Education Increasing or Decreasing? 

From 1913 to 1931 the total spent on education in Can- 
ada increased 160% to a peak of $179,000,000. It fell from 
1931 to 1934 to $136,000,00, a drop of 24%. Recently 
released figures place the per capita income for 1936 at $416. 
If this is correct, and if we allot 3.5% of it to education, 





we should spend about $159,000,000 next year, an increase of 
$23,000,000. 

Why did the total increase by 160% from 1913 to 1931? 
There were three main reasons: (1) The purchasing power 
of the dollar decreased to some extent. (2) There was a 
great increase in enrolment. (3) Pupils were staying longer 
in school and hence getting into the higher grades where the 
per pupil cost is heavier. 

The enrolment has increased since 1913 from 1,500,000 
to 2,500,000, that is, for every three children in school in 
1913 there are 5 now. The average length of time spent in 
school by each child has increased one month a year for the 
last twenty years. The average age on leaving school today 
is 16.25 years. If present tendencies continue it will be 17 
by 1941. 

In 1911 the average length of time spent in school by a 
Canadian child was a little over 6.5 years. By 1921 it was 
just over 7.5 years, and by 1931 just over 8.5 years. Alberta 
made the greatest advance. In 1911 the average Alberta 
child received 4.9 years of schooling. In 1921, 7.5 years, and 
in 1931, 8.8 years. Ontario tops the list in 1931 with 9.2 
years per child; B.C. is a close second, and Alberta third 
with 8.8 years. 

The extra cost is not due to the extravagance of school 
boards. As a matter of fact the cost of a day’s schooling 
per child is less today than in 1913. We spend on the 
average about 30 cents for each child enrolled, or 35 cents 
for each day of attendance. Many a person spends more 
than that on tobacco. 

To date we have built up an educational plant valued at 
about $400,000,000. There are net debentures outstanding 
of about $200,000,000. In other words our schools and 
equipment are about half paid for. There are arrears of 
taxes of about $50,000,000, or one-quarter of the debenture 
debt. 

The money spent on our schools is apportioned roughly 
in this ratio: Universities 20, High Schools 35, Elementary 
Schools 110. When the number of students in each type is 
considered the ratio is reversed. The public pays for a year’s 
schooling of each pupil about the following amounts: Univ- 
ersity student $500, High School student $120, Elementary 
School $60. 

The average amount of public funds spent on the educa- 
tion of a Canadian child is given by the Bureau of Statistics 
as about $750. This is somewhat less than the price of an 
automobile or about the price of a good machine gun. Each 
student who graduates from one of our Universities has had 
on the average $3,200 of public funds spent on his education. 

It is estimated that during the last war there was spent 
$25,000 for every soldier killed. That would have paid the 
public’s share of the complete education to the end of a 
University course for eight Canadian young people. The 
amount of money spent by Canada in the Great War would 
have been enough to pay for a complete schooling to the end 
of a University course for every man she placed in uniform. 

About a month ago the officials of the U.S. Government 
estimated that the money spent on war preparation (or for 
purposes of National Defense if you prefer that way of 
putting it) reached the staggering total of over $11,000,000,- 
000 in 1936, and would be still greater in 1937. This is over 
$5.50 for every man, woman and child at present alive on 
the whole earth. It is about $22 for every child of school 
age on earth. That is more than is spent for education on 
the average throughout the world. 
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Some people talk as though they would like to try to 
save money by closing the schools. The apparent resulting 
financial saving would be very small. The Bureau of Stat- 
istics estimates that the other costs of raising a child to the 
age of self-support are such that it costs about the same 
to raise six children and give them an average schooling as 
to raise seven children with no formal schooling whatever. 

If we try to get an increase in the amount of money spent 
for education we meet great resistance. Let us ‘see how 
price changes in some other fields affect our total expenditure. 
Lt us see what a city like Edmonton spends on education, 
and on such things as bread, butter or milk. Edmonton has 
about 85,000 people. If the bread consumption is one-third 
of a loaf a day per person, at 7 cents a loaf, the yearly bread 
bill would be about $700,000. An increase of a cent a loaf 
in the price would add $100,000 to the yearly bread bill. 
Our bread bill is about half our educational expenditure. If 
each person consumes a pound of butter a week the yearly 
bill for butter would total about $1,000,000. A change of 
5 cents a pound would mean about $200,000 on the butter 
bill. That is about the cost of a 16 room school. The average 
milk delivery is about a quart a day per household. This 
figures out to about $650,000 a year for the city. A cent 
a@ quart would alter our milk bill about $65,000. 

Or we might sum it up this way. The city spends about 
$5 for bread, butter and milk, for every $3 it spends for 
education. 

From the amusement tax figure we find that Edmonton- 
ians spent about $400,000 on theatres, etc, in 1934, or rough- 
ly 30% of the amount spent for education. 

The N.E.A. Bulletin “Financing Public Education” shows 
that in the United States in 1934 the following comparative 
expenditures were made: For every $20 spent on education 
there was $31 on life insurance, $13 on new passenger auto- 
mobiles, $13 on tobacco, $12 on soft drinks, ice cream, candy 
and chewing gum, $6 on theatre and other amusements, $3 
on cosmetics and beauty parlor services, and that there was 
$220 in the savings banks. Where it has been possible to 
check, our Canadian expenditures seem to be in about the 
same ratio. 

From all of the above figures we see that education is not 
taking an undue amount of the total national income. The 
trouble is that the method of raising funds for educational 
purposes is such that the burden presses heavily on some 
and that others escape paying their share. 

The tendency throughout the world is for central gov- 
ernments to assume more and more of the cost of educational 
services. In Europe we find that education is organized 
in two typical ways. About half of the countries have a 
centralized system. In these countries the central govern- 
ment pays from 75% to 100% of the cost of education. 
The other countries have a decentralized system. These pay 
about 50% of the cost of education from the central funds. 
Only one country in Europe pays less than 40% of the cost 
of education from the national treasury. In the United 
States and Canada education is a State or Provincial matter. 
In the United States we find that the percentage of educa- 
tional costs borne by State funds is rising. In 1920 it was 
16.5%, and in 1934 it was 23.4%. Delaware pays 92.5% 
from State funds; California 48.7%; Texas 51.5%; West 
Virginia 49.1%. 
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In Canada we find the following situation: Prince Ed- 
ward Island pays 59.1% by Government grants; Nova Scotia 
13.1%; New Brunswick 14.7%; Quebec 6.3%; Ontario 
11.5%; Manitoba 13.5%; Saskatchewan 17.6%; Alberta 
13.8%; British Columbia 32.9%. 

I am firmly convinced that the perpetual squabbling over 
salaries, contracts, pensions, etc., is inherent in the system 
of financial support under which we operate our schools, and 
that we will not be able to solve these problems until we 
evolve a system in which at least 50% of the cost of edu- 
cation comes from Provincial sources. 


A Will of Ger Own 


By A. J. POWELL, M.A. 


Evening was falling and supper was on the table when 
four-year-old Nell tumbled into the kitchen and began to 
drag on her overshoes. - 

“You are not going out, Nell,” said her Dad quietly. 

Nell continued to pull at the refractory overshoes, so Dad 
repeated his veto. Suddenly Nell sprang to her feet; three 
doors banged in rapid succession, and Nell’s excited voice 
rang out: “Tum on Werna!” calling to her friend Verna 
who was waiting for her on the back doorstep. Dad was on 
the scene immediately, and Verna—quite sophisticated about 
Dads and their ways—sat where she was, knowing the game 
was up. Not so Nell; she set off on a little Odyssey of her 
own across the snowdrifts, her unbuckled overshoes flapping 
against her bare calves. She was brought to bay behind 
the garage, and was carried back screaming into the house. 

A will of her own, to say nothing of considerable execu- 
tive ability! We have to admit that she came by her will 
quite honestly, along with her brown eyes and other inherited 
gifts. And just as her eyes and nose were bestowed on her 
not merely to prove her line of descent but also to serve 
as organs of self-preservation and survival, so it is with her 
will. This little toddler will presently be plunged into school 
life with thirty more like her, and will succeed or fail largely 
as she opposes her will to the difficulties in her course. In 
sixteen years she will be merely one of the horde of human 
ants, beginning to carry great burdens, and learning that 
other people’s elbows are active and angular. It is clear 
enough that Nell will need this will-of-her-own soon enough. 

THE DILEMMA 

Meanwhile, however, Dad says “‘You are not going out,” 
and Nell goes out. Or more pointedly, Nell’s world is all set 
for supper, and she is all set for play ... a pocket edition of 
“Everybody out of step but me.” That is the serious aspect 
of the incident. Every child has to learn that society runs 
on a schedule; that if he wants food, service, transportation 
or employment in this world he must be on time at the right 
place to get it. While the child is part of the family, he 
must accept his parents’ decision as to the time and place 
for getting and doing things; when he breaks off from the 
family, public and social institutions will fix the time and 
place. If he tries to run a different schedule, he will miss 
his street cars, be fired from his job, miss his meals and suffer 
untold grief in a hard world. So for Nell the real need was 
not so much that she should learn to obey her Dad (for few 
people have ever made a living obeying their Dads) but that 
she should conform to the arrangements of the family life. 
It is not necessary that her will be broken; indeed that would 
be most disastrous for her future life. But her energies 
must be directed towards co-operation within the house. 

The remedy in such cases is not to break the will; but by 
patience and reason, with a dash of quiet firmness, to bring 
the will around into the attitude of going with the gang, 
that is to say, of loving a social life. 
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Canada 

Saskatchewan’s northwest corner, so long ignored, has 
come into its own. The areas are Goldfields, Beaver Lake 
District and Lac La Rouge. These mineral fields are being 
developed, and air bases are stationed at Prince Albert and 
North Battleford respectively by Canadian Airways Ltd. and 
Prairie Airways Ltd. 


* x * * 


Canada’s huge forest waste was the topic of a recent 
discussion by Charles Vining, President of Newsprint Asso- 
ciation of Canada. He said a single Sunday issue of the 
New York Times means 225 acres of our forest, and the 
New York News is using 60 square miles a year. During 
the last five years of selling newsprint at a loss, Canadian 
mills have consumed at least 4,000 square miles of forest, 
equivalent to a strip 12 miles wide stretching from Montreal 


to Toronto. 
* * * + 


Negotiations between United States Government on one 
hand, and Great Britain and Canada on the other, as to a 
reciprocal Anglo-American Service in the air, have been 
so far a disappointment to United States. American officials 
are insisting that New York shall be the Western terminus, 
instead of Montreal, but Britain impelled by interests of 
imperial defence, and influenced by Canada’s determined 
stand, seems to be ignoring United States demands. Can- 
adian workmen are busy cutting out a great airport in 
Newfoundland, and the northern route will pass to Montreal, 
to Vancouver, to Siberia and Shanghai, whereas a southern 
route will connect with Bermuda and the Caribbean posses- 
sions. Britain is willing to allow Pan American Airways to 
fly by this route a specified number of schedules a week, 
but is reserving for herself any number. Washington does 
not agree. She feels there should be the same number of 
schedules for both, and all flights should be in joint service 
with New York as the Western terminus. She claims the 
bulk of the business. Britain does not deny this argument 
and would like to tap this business, but the problem of 
imperial defence and Canada’s determined stand impose a 
strong counter pressure. 


* * * * 


The British Canadian Accord provides for Canada an 
open market in the United Kingdom except for a limited 
number of articles, a preference for 21 commodities such 
as wheat, dairy products, etc.; a reduction on rate on silk 
stockings, a quota of 280,000,000 pounds of ham and bacon, 
no increase in tariff on automobiles, and provision for im- 
portation up to 50,000 head of cattle per year. 

Great Britain gets tariff reductions on 179 items, and 
guarantees against increases on 246 items. There will be 
no lessening of tariff margins on 191 items, and dumping 
restrictions on British goods will be removed if it is found 
Canada is dumping on British markets. Canada reduces the 
tariff on textiles, glass, iron and steel, machinery, leather, 
boots and shoes, paper products, paints and varnishes, soaps, 
brushes, silverware, etc. 

Both countries agree not to increase British content in 
goods for export above 50%, and both countries are free 
to suspend preferences if commodities are exported by 
monopoly concerns, and if sale is detrimental to consumers. 
The agreement became effective February 25. On the whole 
it is an attempt to remove the exclusiveness of Ottawa pacts 
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and all concessions are by way of lowering tariffs—a hopeful 
sign. 
* * * * 

Ireland 

Irish newspapers are distinguished by absence of all 
comment as to Coronation activities. Eamon de Valera claims 
his attitude is one of “detachment and protest,” the only 
possible attitude because of his partitional country and the 
discrimination prevailing in Coronation service. He here 
refers to the Coronation oath, applicable only to- United 
Kingdom, not to Dominions, in which the King swears to 
defend the Protestant faith; an oath naturally objectionable 


to Roman Catholics. 
2 * = * 


India 

Provincial legislatures in India were elected, in the early 
part of the month, for the initiation of Responsible Govern- 
ment in India. Parties vary greatly in this election. The 
National Congress stands for militant home rule, and is 
controlled largely by Hindus. It has been surprisingly suc- 
cessful in the provinces of Orissa, Bihar and in parts of 
Bengal. In other provinces, the members are representative 
of numerous classes and interests. There are the Liberals, 
largly Hindu, and less hostile to the reforms than the Con- 
gress party. The Moslems are strong in Punjab, Bengal, 
Sind and the Frontier, but are split up. There are three 
sections amongs the Sikhs whose interests are in the Punjab. 
In Madras, there is a strong “Justice” party similar to the 
National Congress party, and in Bombay there is a Mahratta 
Nationalist party. Besides these, there are many independ- 
ent parties with individual programmes. 

The mass of the people are illiterate, hence some way 
of distinguishing candidates had to be devised. Each candi- 
date, therefore, adopted a sign or picture, one an elephant, 
another an umbrella, another a spinning-wheel, and so on. 
Candidates were indicated, but alas, their policies were not 
so well defined. 

* * * * 
Geneva 

The League starts a new enquiry on Raw Materials. One 
approach to this will be an attempt to increase international 
trade and purchasing power of importing countries, which 
will of necessity include removal of tariff walls and the open 
door in colonial territories. A more direct approach to the 
question will involve placing in trust all mines and forests 
under League auspices, so that products may be divided up 
to meet the demand of national industries. The mandate 
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system might be used for all colonies. This would ensure 
the “open door” for all members of the League, though not 
for non-members. 

In this quest for a solution of raw materials, Germany 
and Italy refuse to participate, although it is largely due to 
German complaints that the inquiry was started. Italy’s 
excuse is that the League has not admitted the wrong done 
her in the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. Germany’s excuse is 
that it is under League auspices. Germany claims, too, her 
great, difficulty is that she is unable to pay for goods and 
that she wants colonies of her own, so that she may use her 
own currency. She does not explain that her means of 
payment have been dissipated in her rearmament campaign. 
Professor Stuart of Dalhousie says Germany does not want 
a solution, for she would be deprived of an excuse for hos- 
tilities. Politics prevail with these two countries over eco- 
nomics. 

However, United States, Brazil and Japan are interested, 
and Japan on March 8 asked that she be allowed to send 
her people to the undeveloped territories of the earth. This 
is her solution of restrictions on Japanese immigration. She 
wants access to raw materials, raw silk being her only one, 
and her trade being hampered by export restrictions. 

* * * * 

Much information has been collected by the International 
Labor Office and the League’s Economic Intelligence Service 
since 1919. Early this year a book was issued, entitled “In 
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ternational Trade in Certain Materials and Foodstuffs.” It 
covers 35 commodities important in international trade, 
among which are cited wheat, sugar, rubber, wool, cotton, 
silk, iron and steel, copper, gasoline, etc. The book promises 
a super-abundance of raw materials for all, and states if the 
way is cleared, there will be an era of unparalleled prosperity 
everywhere in the world. 


Hungary 

Hungary will abandon the League of Nations unless the 
following three problems are solved: 

-1. She is unarmed amid heavily armed neighbors. 

2. Magyar minorities in Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia 

and Rumania, she claims, are ill-treated. 
3. The League has promised revision of Treaties, but 
France and the Little Entente are bitterly opposed. 

She is friendly with the Rome “bloc” (Italy, Austria 
and Germany.) Rumania, Germany and Yugo-Slavia also 
are friendly, which relieves somewhat the pressure, but 
Hungary is defenceless and is forbidden by the Treaty of 
Trianon to rearm. Her neighbors have broken similar trea- 
ties, but Hungary dare not from fear of reprisals from the 
Little Entente. She might become neutral as Switzerland 
and Holland, but this might not prove effective in this day 
of broken treaties. Count Bethlen has a few solutions to 
offer. He says, (1) negotiate with neighbors to protect min- 
orities, (2) interest the Great Powers in Hungary’s cause, 
(3) turn to the League if negotiations fail, or (4) leave the 
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League and rearm. This last might be a good lesson for 
the League. 


* * * * 
Rumania 


In Rumania there is much political unrest due to the 
activities of the Iron Guards, led by Captain Corneliu Z. 
Codreanu. They are a secret organization, and their aim is 
to clean Rumania up—to rid it of Jews, minorities, politicians 
and corrupt officials. Two of their members went to Spain 
and died fighting on the side of General Franco, and the 
Iron Guards staged a spectacular funeral with priests very 
much in evidence, and without permission from anyone in 
authority. 


In the endless procession the poor and oppressed of 
Rumania saw a holy crusade. The Government which at first 
encouraged them as an antidote to too much democracy, is 
now taking action against them, although it may be too late. 
Universities have been closed, for professors and students 
are very active, and working with them are the National 
Christians, who are great admirers of Hitler. 

* * *« * 
Mexico 

Mexican women, reared in the atmosphere of traditional 
Spanish aloofness, are making astonishing progress in mod- 
ern tactics, as evidenced by their picketing the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate in their demands for equal rights. 
They have not accomplished anything definite as yet, but 


there are unmistakable signs of a more liberal policy being 
pursued. Women are gradually being assimilated by the 
Agrarian Syndicate into farm unions, and President Cardenos 
is making plans to educate farm women to take a responsible 
part in local self-government. 
* * * * 

Germany 

Joachim von Ribbentrop, German envoy to London, has 
been, at various functions, greeting King George VI with 
the Nazi salute. National customs are allowable in case of 
ambassadors, but ambassadors usually do not exercise their 
rights. Now England is surprised to see the German envoy 
shaking hands at a Buckingham tea party. Newspaper, for- 
merly critical, wonder if the new attitude means desire for 
conciliation in hope of restoration of colonies. But a Ger- 
man spokesman says no, that for small functions, the ambas- 
sador adopts the English custom. The hope of a change of 
the German heart is crushed again. 





NOTICE TO TEACHERS 

Longmans, Green & Company, 215 Victoria Street, To- 
ronto 2, is now selling a’ new picture of King George VI 
(size 25”x20”) suitable for framing for a school room. This 
is a monochrome, :showing the King in a naval uniform, 
produced. by the photogravure process from a recent study 
by Van Dyke. The picture sells to schools at 60c (carriage 
charges extra.) 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The Annual A.E.F. Convention was formally opened on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 30, by President E. C. Ansley 
of Medicine Hat. Gathered in McDougall Church, about 
1,000 members of the teaching profession were welcomed 
to Edmonton by Mayor Clark, Mr. F. C. Casselman, Chairman 
of the Edmonton Public School Board, and Mr. A. A. O’Brien, 
Secretary of the Edmonton Separate School Board. Re- 
placing Premier Aberhart, who was unable to be present, 
Mr. G. F. McNally, Deputy Minister of Education, greeted 
the teachers on behalf of the Department of Education. 


Dr. M. E. Lazerte, Vice-President and President-Elect 
of the A.T.A., was the next speaker of the afternoon, taking 
as his subject, “The Teaching Profession—Past, Present, and 
Future.” He gave an inspiring and challenging address to 
the teachers of this Province, in the light of their recently 
acquired professional status. He began by painting two 
imaginary pictures of the teacher in the classroom: In the 
first the teacher, licensed, given a free hand, security of 
tenure and a small salary, might safely maintain a very low 
standard of efficiency and professionalism. In the second 
picture the teacher had no certification, no continuous con- 
tract, no security of tenure, but much competition and a high 
salary—if efficient. 

From these two pictures, neither satisfactory, Dr. La- 
zerte selected for discussion four major problems facing the 
profession in Alberta today—the problems of Professional 
Standards, Adequate Salaries, Security of Tenure, and Ser- 
vice in Education. 


In dealing with the problem of standard of teaching in 
Alberta, Dr. Lazerte pointed out that the first picture applies 
more closely to this Province, in that there are many holders 
of second class certificates teaching high school work. In 
this matter Alberta compares very unfavorably with many 
other parts of America and the British Isles. Professional- 
minded teachers in Alberta must solve this question by such 
devices as restrictions placed on second class certificates, 
attendance at Summer School courses( assisted financially 
by the Government), circulating libraries, the A.T.A. Discip- 
line Committee, and most important of all, by the educational 
influence of active and enthusiastic A.T.A. Locals. 


Next, dealing with the question of salaries, Dr. Lazerte 
emphasized the fact that teacher remuneration must be 
sufficient to attract the best to the profession, and to ensure 
a decent standard of living. In the past, Alberta has not 
offered such a salary in the majority of cases, and several 
illustrations were given to show how school boards, by various 
forms of trickery, avoided payment of the statutory minimum 
of $840.00. “The A.T.A.”, said Dr. Lazerte, “must see to it 
that this minimum salary is paid in full,” and pressure must 
be brought to bear on both teachers and school boards to 
ensure the payment. 

The problem of security of tenure was next dealt with 
briefly. The A.T.A. in the past, has striven to obtain con- 
tinuous contracts and pensions, and will continue to do so 
in the future. Dr. Lazerte emphasized the fact that the 
A.T.A. has defended before the Board of Reference, only 
those teachers, unjustly dismissed, who have inspectors’ re- 
ports graded “Good” or better than good. 

In the discussion of the question of service, the speaker 
stressed the fact that the teachers themselves must strive to 
improve the quality of their work—to become less tied down 
to routine, and more active in character and personality train- 
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ing. He heartily endorsed the past policy of the A.T.A. of 
non-political affiliation. 

Dr. Lazerte ended his address by once more sounding the 
note of professionalism. Legislation cannot make a pro- 
fession. The teachers themselves must live up to the code, 
principally by taking active part in the organization of 
Locals for the discussion of all problems relating to educa- 
tion, and by co-operation of such locals with school boards, 
inspectors, and the Department, to forward the cause of 
education in Alberta. 

Tuesday afternoon’s session ended with an address by 
Mr. A. E. Rosborough, “Education’s Share of the Financial 
Pie.” This address is printed in full elsewhere in the Maga- 
zine. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING 
Dr. Newland and Teacher Training. 

On Wednesday morning the teachers gathered in the main 
dining room of the Macdonald Hotel to hear Dr. H. C. New- 
land, Supervisor of Schools, on “Teacher Training.” ‘The 
important part of the school set-up,’ said Dr. Newland, “is 
the teacher, and obviously the teacher must know more about 
certain things than other people in the community. In the 
first place,” he continued, “the teacher must know some- 
thing about the three R’s, or the business of making children 
literate. He must also give the children some insight into 
the structure of society and the processes of change. And 
finally, he must be ready to face the perplexing problems in 
the field of education.” 

Dr. Newland went on to give a brief review of some of 
the facts about teacher training in Canada during the last 
twenty years. In conclusion he mentioned the Department’s 
scheme for the certification of Alberta teachers. The De- 
partment intends to publish a pamphlet before the end of 
June which will give the full scheme of certification and re- 
quirements. 

Dr. Newland’s concluding sentence gave promise of a 
bright future for the teacher as a member of a profession. 
‘“‘We are hoping to raise the standard of pre-service training 
and in-service training so that by the time a teacher is given 
a permanent certificate he will have some claim to be called 
a professional man.” 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS: 
Elementary Section—Mr. A. L. Doucette, Miss Olive Fisher. 

Those joining the elementary group in the main dining 
room, heard Mr. A. L. Doucette, M.A., of the Camrose 
Normal School, speak on “The Use of Experiment in Ele- 
mentary Science.” 

Said Mr. Doucette, “The purpose in teaching Ele- 
mentary Science is to develop an understanding of our 
natural environment and how man has controlled it. The 
content of the Division I course is based on child curiosity 
and observation. The child is eager for experience, but is 
not too much concerned with what’s, why’s, and causes. In 
Division II experimentation is slightly more detailed, and 
the child learns to examine and interpret data in a scientific 
way. 

“In Science the experiment is the thing. The child must 
be experiment conscious, he must feel the need for the ac- 
tivity, and must do the searching and discovering with a 
minimum of teacher help.” 

Following Mr. Doucette’s address, Miss 0. Fisher of the 
Calgary Normal School, spoke on “‘Development of Language 
Ability in Division I.” Miss Fisher stressed the need of 
correct speech training during the formative years of the 
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child. Four purposes in the development of speech must be 
observed: the vocabulary must be increased; the sentence 
must be developed; the correct use of words must be learned; 
and certain standards must be set. 

Miss Fisher concluded by stressing the fact that the teach- 
er has a very important part to play. Her own language must 
be faultless, and she must strive to develop in the child a 
sense of pride in the use of correct speech and a knowledge 
of the skills for developing language ability. 

Intermediate Section. 

The Intermediate section met in the Jasper room of the 
Macdonald Hotel, and during the course of the morning 
heard two speakers, Dr. H. C. Newland and Dr. H. E. Smith. 
Grade IX Exams—Dr. H. C. Newland. 

Dr. Newland’s topic, “Grade Nine Examinations,” was 
naturally one of great interest to intermediate teachers in 
view of the recent changes in the Alberta school system. It 
was made clear to the teachers that no longer would mem- 
orized answers to typical questions earn a promotion for a 
pupil. Instead, the examinations will be such that they will 
really test the pupils’ mastery of the subject. All examina- 
tions, including those in Mathematics and Science, will have 
a certain proportion of the marks allotted to good English, 
Spelling and Punctuation. 

Pschology of Intermediate Children—Dr. H. E. Smith. 

Dr. Smith of the School of Education, University of Al- 
berta, discussed the “Psychology of Intermediate Children.” 
He began his talk by making a brief survey of the interme- 
diate school situation seeking, if possible, to find a justifica- 
tion for making this division in the school life of the child. 
It appears that most children acquire the tools of learning 
during the first six years of school life, and at the end of 
that preparatory period are ready to take a different type of 
work. 

Dr. Smith concluded by reminding the teachers that, al- 
though the emotional and social developments of the child 
in the intermediate school are very important, they are sub- 
ordinate to the intellectual development, and therefore, the 
teacher must insist on a high standard of excellence in the 
work done by the pupil. 

High School Section. 
High School Curriculum Revision—H. C. Clark, M.A. 

In Salon A, Mr. H. C. Clark of Eastwood High School, 
Edmonton, gave a report on “Curriculum Revisions—Result 
of the Questionnaire” to the high school teachers of the 
Province. This report is published in full elsewhere in this 
month’s Magazine. 

Vocational Sections. 

Dr. Carpenter, Director of Technical Education in the 
Province was, if not the busiest, at least one of the busiest 
men at the Convention. With the introduction of Commer- 
cial work into the Intermediate Schools, the forming of new 
commercial departments in the various towns of the Pro- 
vince, and the change in curriculum of the already-established 
vocational schools, Dr. Carpenter had his work cut out for 
him in answering the questions of the teachers engaged in 
vocational work. 

Meeting in the Parlor of the Macdonald Hotel, the Voca- 
tional Group was composed of teachers representing the 
Commercial, Technical, Household Economic, and Industrial 
Arts Sections. Dr. Carpenter addressed the whole section, 
stressing the fact that there has been too much academic 
work in this Province. Children differ in character and apti- 
tudes, and each child should be given a chance to develop 
in a way best suited to his individual peculiarities. To pro- 
vide for this, the schools must give a wide range of options. 
Dr. Carpenter also stated that the special commercial or 
vocational certificate would become a thing of the past, and 
a general high school certificate would be given. The courses 
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of study in which a pupil has credit would determine the value 
of this general diploma or certificate as a means of gaining 
admission to the University, the Normal School, or the 
business world. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Carpenter’s address, the Voca- 
tional Section broke into four groups, each one with the 
intention of discussing the new course of studies as it related 
to Commercial work, Technical work, Household Economics, 
or Industrial Arts. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Elementary Section. 

The teachers interested in the elementary work had the 
pleasure of seeing the culmination of an enterprise for 
Division I, ‘““Messages to Children Far and Near,” arranged 
by Miss Clara Tyner of the Normal Practice School, Edmon- 
ton. 

Intermediate Section. 
Miss Lorene Maguire, M.A., Grade IX Course in English. 

The teachers of intermediate grades heard Miss Lorene 
Maguire discuss “The New Grade IX Course in English.” 
Miss Maguire pointed out that the trend of the New Curricu- 
lum was toward an English course more suited to the every- 
day life of the pupil. Formal composition gives way to a 
training in facile expression of the thoughts that a pupil 
needs to bring into utterance in the course of his life and 
school experience. And formal grammar is reduced to a 
minimum sufficient to teach the student how to determine 
correct usage. In the Literature course, a more extensive 
reading of contemporary Literature will be introduced, and 
the whole course will be broadened, stressing appreciation 
rather than the digging out of facts. 

High School Section. 
Discussion Courses for Grade X. 

In Salon A, the high school teachers met to discuss the 
new courses for Grade X. Dr. H. C. Newland led the dis- 
cussion on Grade X English, emphasizing the fact that it was 
necessary to revise both the aim and the method of teaching 
Literature and Composition. 

Social Studies for Grade X should be a real treat to the 
students if the suggestion that the course be divided into a 
series of themes or topics such as Standards of Living, Dis- 
covery and Colonization, Rise and Fall of States and Cul- 
tures, etc., be followed. 

Miss K. Teskey, M.A., of Victoria High School, Edmon- 
ton, reported that the Grade X course in French will empha- 
size, primarily, reading skill. Possibly Rue’s “Le Premier 
Cours de Francais” will be chosen as a text book for Grade X. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Banquet and Dance—Dr. Kerr’s Address. 

Wednesday evening was the gala evening of the Conven- 
tion, as it included a banquet in the dining room of the Mac- 
donald Hotel, followed by an after dinner speech by Premier 
Aberhart, an address, “Moliére and his Message,” given by 
Dr. W. A. R. Kerr, President of the University of Alberta, 
and a dance. 

THURSDAY MORNING 
Mechanical Aids—University Extension Department. 

On Thursday morning the teachers were introduced to 
some “Mechanical Aids to Education,” provided by Mr. 
Brown of the University Extension Department. A sound 
film was shown to illustrate the use of films in teaching diffi- 
cult topics. One interesting example shown was a study 
of a butterfly emerging from its chrysalis. 

Mr. Davies of the Technical School, Edmonton, conducted 
a class on “Interdependence and Dedependence,” and during 
the course of the lesson made use of two mechanical aids, 
namely, a radio talk by Mr. H. D. Cartwright, Principal of 
East Rideau Junior High School, Calgary, tracing the his- 
tory of interdependence from the fall of Roman civilization, 
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which was broadcast over CKUA, and a moving picture on the 
development of the Panama Canal. 


Elementary Section. 
Once more the teachers gathered in sectional groups. 
The elementary teachers saw the Culmination of an 
enterprise for Division II, under the direction of Miss M. 
Belle Ricker of the Normal Practice School, Edmonton. 
This enterprise centered around Monastery Life in Medieval 
Times. 


Intermediate Section. 


Art for VII and VIII—R. W. Hedley, M.A. 

Mr. R. W. Hedley, Art Instructor of the Edmonton 
Normal School staff, emphasized the value of art appreciation 
in the education of children. The new course stresses appre- 
ciation of both industrial and commercial art, and is not 
limited to fine art only. 


Junior Business. 

Teachers of Junior Business were advised to build the 
course around the bookkeeping section. As yet, no satis- 
factory text has been found. 


Oral French—Ralph E. Zuar, M.A. 

Mr. Ralph E. Zuar’s presentation of an oral French lesson 
was one of the highlights of the Intermediate Section. Roars 
of laughter issuing from the Jasper room testified that the 
audience, who had become a class of Grade IX students under 
Mr. Zuar’s direction, were enjoying every moment of the 
lesson. And it was indeed fun to see Mr. A. J. H. Powell 
walking to the fenétre, and sitting on the chaise under Mr. 
Zuar’s gusty command. 

Mr. Zuar divided the oral course into three parts: first, 
the lessons in which grammar is implied rather than taught; 
second, a part containing scenes, dialogues, songs, etc.; and 
third, a certain amount of listening practice. An oral course, 


the speaker said, must deal exclusively with understanding 
and speaking; in other words, the acquisition of skill in any 
foreign language must proceed from the ear to the tongue. 
High School Section. 


Mathematics and Science—H. E. Balfour, M.A. 

The high school teachers continued their discussion on 
Grade X courses. Mr. H. E. Balfour, High School Inspector, 
related what had been done by the Revision Committee in 
selecting Science and Mathematics ‘courses. The new Al- 
gebra 2 course will allow greater time for drill on funda- 
mental meanings. In Arithmetic the “puzzle problem” will 
be eliminated, and the type question no longer stressed. 

In Science, an effort is being made to keep the, Grade XII 
course up to University requirements, and at the same time 
offer a course of practical value to the student who is not 
academically inclined. 

A new academic course in Biology is to be offered, and 
physiography has been added to the Geography course, which 
has been deleted of the economic and political aspects now 
included in Social Studies. 


Options—H. C. Clark, M.A. 

Mr. H. C. Clark, discussing optional courses, pointed out 
that students unfitted for academic work must be handled, 
in the majority of cases, by the academic high school. 


* * * * 


At eleven-thirty Thursday morning, the teachers assem- 
bled in the Parlor for the formal closing of the Twentieth 
Annual Easter Convention. In conclusion we may say that 
the Convention was undoubtedly a success. One thousand 
and twenty-nine teachers registered, the highest registration 
yet recorded at a Teachers’ Convention. 

N.B.—Certain of the main addresses delivered at the Con- 
vention will appear in article form in succeeding issues.—Ed. 
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@ These new Health Readers are on the recommended 
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HEALTH STORIES AND PRACTICE (Grade 3) 
Edited by Ann E. Wells, Winnipeg. 


255 pages—45 coloured plates—numerous line drawings. 
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Manual Arts 


Edited by Dr. John Liebe, General Shop Instructor, 
Lethbridge 





REPORT ON THE EASTER CONVENTION: 
INDUSTRIAL ART TEACHERS’ SESSION 
By J. O. JOYCE, General Shop Instructor in Edmonton 


While the weather man provided bursts of rain, snow, 
‘and sunshine, the Industrial Art Teachers assembled in the 
parlor of the Macdonald Hotel. There, along with the Tech- 
nical, Home Economic and Commercial sections they listened 
to a very interesting address by the Director of Technical 
Education. 

Good News About the Spread of Technical Education 

After expressing his pleasure upon the attendance, there 
being about seventy present, Dr. Carpenter went on to 
describe the upheaval in the educational programme. At 
present about sixty schools outside Calgary and Edmonton 
are giving instruction in sensory work of one type or another. 
Expectations are this number will double during the coming 
year. Shortage of money has hindered the movement to some 
extent, but due to sacrifice of time and to earnest endeavor, 
by some individuals, the new “set up” is rapidly being put 
in operation. 

The Effect of Freedom of Choice 

Important features of the new plan were then brought 
to the attention of the meeting. The “freedom of choice of 
media” will bring about a great change of attitude toward 
school work in the mind of the child. In the past the academ- 
ic programme had made a fetish of examinations. The old 
woodshop course was only a one-way road. The new plan 
does not aim to make a mechanic of the child, but rather to 
help him find his chief interests, the child and not the shop 
project being the important thing. At this point a warning 
was expressed to be on the alert for fads. It was hoped that 
only the best be incorporated in the plan. 

In dealing with the values of sensory type of work, Dr. 
Carpenter emphasized its cultural value. It trains the mind 
and paves the road for a very interesting and valuable way 
in which to spend leisure hours. This was called the hobby 
value. 

A Lively Discussion on the New Shop Courses 

Following Dr. Carpenter’s address the Industrial Art 
section retired to the lecture room in the Public Library. 
There under the able chairmanship of Mr. T. E. Hughes, 
Manual Art Supervisor, Edmonton, and Mr. L. H. Bennett 
from the School of Technology and Art, the programme for 
Grades 7, 8, 9, and 10 was reviewed. 

The plan proved to contain surprises which caused oc- 
casional debate. Parts of the programme for Grades 7 and 8 
were considered too difficult. In places the Grade 7 and 8 
courses were too much alike. The Grade 9 and 10 courses 
were found fairly satisfactory. 

A number of teachers were present from the Edmonton 
schools. Calgary and Edson were ably represented by Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Sterling respectively. For the Industrial Art 
section the convention proved very lively, interesting, and I 
would say, beneficial. 
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SPEECH TRAINING 
FOR INFANTS 


by Hilda E. King. 


tains a complete and high- 
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Read a Mision Classic 


Write about it + Win a prize! 


Nelson Classics Competition 


Select the book that is your favourite in 
the Nelson Classics and write an introduc- 
tion of not more than 2000 words about it. 
When it is written, sign your name and 
address, attach a Nelson Classics wrapper 
to it and send itto us. Your essay will then 
be considered for a prize. 

First Prize Second Prize Third Prize 
$75.00 $50.00 $25.00 


The closing date for the competition is June Ist. 
The names of the winners will be published in the 
August issue of The Canadian Home Journal. Write 
to us for full details of this competition and for a 
list of the titles in the Nelson Classics for which 
forewords may be written. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THRILLERS—First Series 

by E. E. Reynolds. 

A solution to the problem of how to interest 
pupils in books that are worth while. This book 
contains twenty stories of peril and adventure, 
freshly told in the simplest language possible and 
all drawn from standard books. Twenty stories in 
all. Illustrated. 160 pages. 


THE HISTORY HIGHWAY 

A new series for juniors. Some of the tales 
are legends but all of them serve to fix some useful 
historical fact. The colour plates will be of interest 
to the hand work class. 

Book I—From Cave Men to Yesterday ___. 55c 

Book II—From Dawn Men to Caesar__...__55c 

Bound in cloth boards. 


MODERN FRENCH STORIES 

Les Mésaventures de la famille Pinson. 

Les Laval chez eux. 

Les Laval s’amusent. 

Les Laval dans le désert. 
These stories graded slightly in difficulty are full 
of vigour and modern interest. They are attractive- 
ly bound in sturdy paper, printed in clear, easy 
reading type and illustrated. With vocabularies. 

stellt nescence ne ed earn 15c 
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Geacher Genure Bill Passed 


Sponsored by Wm. Tomyn (S.C., Whitford) 





An observer from the galleries of the Legislature could 
not but notice how matters dealing with teachers and schools 
always precipitate vigorous, if not mildly acrimonious dis- 
cussions. One is inclined at first sight to wonder just why 
concessions to teachers by way of legislative enactment lead 
to these sea-sawing debates. However, a little delving into 
the personnel of the members of the Legislature, past and 
present, provided a key to the problem. A scanning of the 
public life of the members other than their legislative contact 
revealed the fact that there is an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of trustees serving as members of the Legislature. 
There are nearly three school trustees for each teacher sitting 
in the Legislature at the present time. It would therefore 
be more accurately hitting the nail on the head to say that 
the Legislature is a strongly trustee-composed body than a 
teachers’ legislature. It emphasizes the difficulty which 
thereby confronts a Minister of Education who must in a 
general way always discreetly consider whether or not it be 
expedient to introduce legislation affecting teachers, lest he 
find himself the instrument for projecting amendments into 
the House that may turn out to be of a most controversial 
nature, even within the Government ranks. 


Here are two groups of members irrespective of party 
lines whose tendency in the very nature of things is to view 
teacher questions through different glasses. Both are inti- 
mately informed as to the subject before them, but assess 
its merits from different angles. Both may be perfectly 
honest in their set-up of the facts, and both equally logical in 
the deductions made. But with specialists of different schools 
of thought and experience thrown together in debate—well, 
why wonder any longer that the air becomes charged and 
its colour fairly lurid at times. 


It would seem, therefore, that perhaps the most practical 
procedure to follow under these circumstances would be as 
with the Teaching Profession Bill and the Teachers’ Tenure 
Bill: that is to say, leave the introduction of the Bill to a 
private member of the House. There is this to be said for it 
—whatever legislation is passed under these circumstances 
does not involve either the Government or the Minister of 
Education, as such, putting their weight officially for or 
against measures which may be desired by one and possibly 
opposed by another significant group. Furthermore, every 
member being left free to exercise his vote and express his 
opinions unimpeded by the exigencies of party affiliations, it 
can more truly be stated that measures sponsored by the 
private member may most truly represent the opinions of 


the whole House, rather than as being contributory to or part 
and parcel of the policy of the Government or of the Minister 
as such. 


The recent “Bill respecting the conditions under which 
teachers are employed and paid,’ sponsored by Mr. Wm. 
Tomyn, (S.C., Whitford), illustrates the foregoing to a 
marked extent. The Bill had support (and opposition) in 
every section of the House, and it speaks well for the calibre 
of its personnel, that despite there being such a large num- 
ber of trustee members of the Legislature, it would be 
neither fair nor correct to imply that the trustees voted sol- 
idly against the Bill; in fact, in certain prominent cases, 
members of trustee boards not only voted for the tenure 
clauses in the Bill, but spoke vigorously in support thereof. 
The teachers extend their gratitude to the members of the 
House for their judicial attitude on this question, without 
in any way implying censure on those who could not see 
the teachers’ way. We can assure them that the passage 
of the measure will not only prove beneficial to the teachers 
but also prove a boon to the pupils in the schools. it will 
make for the happiness of the teachers—and happy teachers 
means happy pupils and more effective work. 


We feel; in all fairness to those who went out of their 
way to support the measure that credit must be given first of 
all to Mr. Wm. Tomyn who is a past member of the Executive 
Council of the Alberta Teachers’ Association, and although 
we could mention a number of others, we hope our friends 
will not accuse us of being partial in commending particularly 
the powerful debating qualities of A. E. MacLellan, Mr. G. L. 
MacLachlan, Mr. A. J. Hooke, Mr. A. V. Boucier, and Mr. 
R. E. Ansley. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hooke must be given credit for intro- 
ducing the amendment for the restoration of the Board 
of Reference, at the critical time when the amendment agreed 
upon mutually by the Alberta School Trustees’ Association 
and the Alberta Teachers’ Association was rejected by the 
Legislature. This amendment mutually agreed upon by the 
Alberta School Trustees’ Association and the A.T.A., pro- 
vided for an appeal to the ratepayers in cases of alleged un- 
justifiable dismissal. Be it noted in passing that Mr. Mac- 
Lellan is not a teacher, but consistent with his attitude in all 
matters involving the rights and protection of organized em- 
ployees, he exerted his whole energy and fine debating power 
in support of the teachers’ case. Also Dr. W. Morrish of 
Edmonton and Mr. S. A. G. Barnes were strongly behind 
the measure. 


PROVISIONS OF THE NEW ACT 


Since the Bill above mentioned was passed just as we 
were going to press, space at our disposal is inadequate to 
deal in detail with the effect of the various sections. Suffice 
it to say, however, that it provides: 


1. Abolition of Term Contracts. 

In future there shall be no term contracts except in 
cases of substitute teachers. Henceforth even though a 
school board and a teacher enter into a contract which pro- 
vides for termination on a certain date, such clause will be 
null and void. In other words, if either party desires to sever 
the contractual relationship, unless there be mutual agree- 
ment in the matter, a notice of termination of contract will 


be necessary IN ALL CASES. 


The Act reads: 


“The contract including any presently existing con- 
tract shall, except in the case of substitute teachers and 
subject to the following provisions, continue in force 
from year to year unless and until the certificate of the 
teacher shall have been revoked.” 


2. Notice Must be Given by June Twentieth. 


The following addition is made in the Act to Clause (a) 
of Subsection (1) of Section No. 157, which reads: 
“Provided that any notice to terminate a contract 


which takes effect in the month of July, shall be given to 
the teacher on or before the twentieth day of June.” 
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3. Board of Reference Restored. 


In future a teacher will have a right, upon depositing the 
sum of Twenty-five Dollars, in all cases, to appeal to the 
Board of Reference, even if the contract is terminated at 
the end of the teaching year. This was secured by repealing 
Sub--section (9) of Section No. 160 of the Act. (Incidental- 
ly this previous amendment was slipped into the legislation 
during the last five minutes of the 1935 Session without the 
A.T.A. having been consulted or made aware of the intention 
to “kill” the Board of Reference.) 


4. Janitor’s Service. 


The teacher cannot be required to perform janitor or 
other services or duties not required by the Act. This end 
was accomplished by adding a proviso at the end of Section 
No. 156 of the Act, which reads as follows: 

“There shall be no provision in any teacher’s contract 
of engagement requiring the teacher to perform janitor 
or other services or duties other than those set forth in 
Section No. 165 of this Act (Duties of Teachers) ; neither 
shall any board of trustees be empowered or have any 
authority whatsoever to require any teacher to perform 
any such other duties or services.” 


5. Minister Replaces Inspector. 


The Minister of Education takes the place of the Inspector 
in approving notice of termination during the teaching term. 
This is provided by changing the words ‘“‘an inspector” to ‘“‘the 
Minister’”’ in Sub-sec. (1), paragraph (a) and Sub-sec. (1) 
paragraph (b) of Section No. 157. 


6. Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council May Cancel 
Contract. 


The A.T.A. agreed to provision being made in the Act 
for the disposal of a teacher summarily in case, for example, 
where he is found hopelessly incompetent as an administrator 
of, say a large school. [A similar right is given in the B.C. 
Act to the Council of Public Instruction (the Cabinet) }. 
The amendment reads as follows: 


“157. (a) With the approval of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor-in-Council, the Minister by notice in writing to 
the teacher and the board given in the manner prescribed 
by Clause (c) of Sub-section (1) of Section 157, may at 
any time summarily terminate the contract of any teacher 
and any such termination shall be final and conclusive 
and shall be binding upon the board and the teacher.” 


7. Minimum Salary. 


Regarding enforcement of the Minimum Salary Provision. 
The amendments submitted were withdrawn from the Bill in 
view of the position taken by the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association, and because legal opinion was expressed to 
the effect that members of school boards are personally 
liable under Section No. 207 of the School Act for entering 
into any illegal contract, or otherwise refusing to perform 
their duties properly under the School Act. The section of 
the Act reads as follows: 


“207. (2) Any trustee, officer or employee of a district 
who refuses, neglects or fails to perform any duty imposed 
on him by this Act shall be liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars. 


“(3) Any person required by this Act or by the 
regulations made thereunder to furnish any information 
or make any return or statement in writing to the De- 
partment, or to perform any act or duty, who refuses 
or neglects to furnish such information, or make such 
return or statement or perform such act or duty, shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty dollars.” 
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A. T. A. BALANCE SHEET 


Year Ended March 25, 1937 

















ASSETS 
Cash in Current Bank ...... .. os sideleannaaeaians $ 776.72 
Cash in Savings Bank .......... ssianpnaiefeaeua tosis sia’. an 
Cash in Trust Account Bid ai ei 845.47 
———-$ 5,126.51 
Accounts Receivable (Less Reserve) ... sbetr club inisessbateentcn sl aoa 
Office Equipment ......... Siteietedes 2 ....$ 1,851.94 
Less Depreciation Reserve .......... Sinbdechsonpuies 1,017.62 
834.32 
Stationery on Hand pooh deh btasbeoe ...$ 250.00 
ATi III, aoucctenretesesastareresemree rece al ald 866.88 
Alberta Educational Federation ....... SNE Paceigs 548.22 
1,665.10 
Government of Alberta (estimated collections) .................... 12,000.00 
——$20,713.67 
LIABILITIES 
C.T.F. Capitation Fees .......................... cedsrceniuace tt Ae 
SI, TUR ID os oxcasede Mens seccesacessesecescususcstednansdie cs 2,059.06 
Reserve for Fees to be refunded “ ee 5,641.60 
———-$ 9,100.66 
Reserve— 
Balance March 31, 1936 use 1,537.84 
Add—Interest .2.........cecceeeeeeee Seespigonn ieaiibiatied 7.63 
Add—1936-37 Appropriation ............................. 500.00 
———-__ 2,045.47 
Less Disbursements ............................-. 1,200.00 
sh" Re — 845.47 
Surplus— 
Balance March 31, 1936 ....00.0...........:..0::.000-----8 3,306.31 
Add—Profit on Magazine, 1936-37 146.95 
Add—Association Surplus, 1936-37 ........ 6,114.28 
Add—Legal transferred from Trust .................. 1,200.00 
Balance March 25, 1937 10,767.54 


————$20,713.67 
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REEVES 


Drawing and Painting Materials 
INCLUDING 
Materials for the ‘Standard’ Ostwald Colour Sys- 
tem—wWater Colours, Poster Colours in liquid or 
powder form, Pastels, Papers. Also Lino-block and 
Fabric Printing Colours and Leatherwork materials, 
Raffia, Books on Arts and Crafts, etc. 
New Catalogue of 144 Pages, Free Upon Request. 


Miniature Colour Prints of Famous Paintings 
at 1%c each. 
Write for list of 286 subjects and free sample print. 


Reeves & Sons (Canada) Limited 


120, RICHMOND ST. WEST TORONTO, Ont. 
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For Between Meals 


Refresh 
With Wholesome 


UNION MILK 


A Product of the 


UNION MILK COMPANY LIMITED 
; Phone M4686 Calgary, Alberta 
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Celebration of the King’s and 
Queen's Coronation 


On May 12, 1937, Their Most Gracious Majesties, King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth will be crowned, he as Sov- 
ereign and she as Queen Consort, in that temple and shrine 
of English history, Westminster Abbey, where thirty-seven 
Sovereigns have been crowned before them, and twenty-five 
Queens Consort. 

The British throne is a symbol of the unity of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Statute of Westminster, 
by abolishing all vestiges of British Parliamentary control 
over the Dominions, has only enhanced the King’s position. 
He is today the sole political link that holds the British 
Commonwealth together. 


It is fitting, therefore, that in the schools of Alberta, 
this occasion should be celebrated with appropriate cere- 
mony. Since His Excellency, the Governor-General, has 
proclaimed May 12th a national holiday, the ceremony at the 
schools should take place on the afternoon of Tuesday, May 
11th. In the following pages will be found suggestions for 
the school programme. 


Che Coronation Service 
(Michael MacDonagh in the “Illustrated London News.’’) 

Introductory* Note. Fourteen boys and girls from Al- 
berta schools will enjoy the great privilege of witnessing the 
solemnity and splendour of the coronation ritual. The fol- 
lowing condensed account will give some idea of what they 
will see. 

It is recommended that in schools where an enterprise on 
the Coronation has been undertaken, the teacher arrange 
to have a part, at least, of the culmination on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, May 11th. Suggestions respecting a coronation 
enterprise may be found in the March number of the 
A.T.A. Magazine (page 47.) 


* * * * 


On the morning of May 12th, the old State Coach, with 
its painted panels, wide windows, and surmounting Crown— 
drawn by its team of eight Windsor Greys, two by two with 
postilions—will emerge from Buckingham Palace. King 
George VI will be on his way to Westminster Abbey for his 
Hallowing, accompanied by the Queen Consort, Elizabeth, 
who is also to be crowned. 


The Coronation is now what it has always been—essen- 
tially a religious ceremonial. It is conducted by the highest 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. The Officers of State who assist 
at it are but servers or acolytes to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Dean of Westminster Abbey as celebrants. 
It is the finest, perhaps the only, mediaeval pageantry of 
patriotism, transfused with religion, that is extant in the 
twentieth century; and there runs through all its magnificence 
a recognition that the King is still a man, with personal feel- 
ings, opinions, and predilections, and subject to the common 
weaknesses of humanity—its tempers, whims, caprices. 
Therefore, there are professions of humility on his part and 
prayers to God to afford him light and guidance. Above all, 
there is an insistence that he must ‘bind himself by oath to 


his duty and responsibility to govern the people according 
to the laws of the land, and to execute justice with mercy. 
The Coronation, in brief, is of the nature of a solemn 
covenant between the King and his people—of devotion to 
their well-being on his part, and, in return, of loyalty and 
affection on theirs. This assertion of the truth that Kingship 
must be founded on order and law is brought out and empha- 
sized at every exalted moment of the elaborate Service. 


The Recognition 


The first part of the Service represents a survival of the 
ancient principle of popular election to the Throne. It is 
called the Recognition. The King takes off his Cap of Estate 
and stands prominently beside his Chair of Estate, facing the 
assembly. The Archbishop of Canterbury, vested in an 
ornate cape and accompanied by the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, the Earl Marshal, and Garter King 
of Arms (all in their respective robes), goes to each of the 
Theatre, and addressing the assembly in a loud voice says, 
in this instance: “I here present unto you George, the 
Undoubted King of this Realm: Wherefore all you who are 
come this day to do your homage and service, are ye willing 
to do the same?” In answer there will come a tremendous 
shout, “God save King George!” led by the shrill voices of 
the King’s scholars of Westminster School, who for many 
generations have thus played the part of the crowd at a 
mediaeval Coronation. Four times this is done, to the north, 
to the south, to the east, and to the west—the Archbishop 
presenting the King, the King turning and showing himself 
to the people. And the people, with one voice, will cry cut 
four times, “God save King George!” and all amid a flourish 
of trumpets and beating of drums. 


The Oath 


The next great moment is the taking of the Oath, binding 
the King to govern in accordance with established laws and 
customs of the Realm. The terms of the Oath were settled 
at the Revolution of 1688, and have been slightly altered 
from time to time since then; but, in substance, it is the 
same Oath which Saxon and Norman Kings, Plantagenets, 
Tudors, and Stuarts took, to hold by the ancient customs 
and to conform to the new laws. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, standing before the King, 
who is now seated, addresses him thus: “Sir, is your Maj- 
esty willing to take the Oath?” The King answers in a loud 
voice, “I am willing.”” The Archbishop then puts the follow- 
ing questions to the King, whose replies are made from a 
book which his Majesty holds in his hands. 

Archbishop: Will you solemnly promise and swear to 
govern the People of this United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the Dominions thereto belonging, according 
to the Statutes in Parliament agreed on, and the respective 
Laws and Customs of the same? 

King: I solemnly promise so to do. 

Archbishop: Will you to your power, cause Law and 
Justice, in Mercy, to be executed in all your Judgments? 

King: I will. 

Archbishop: Will you, to the utmost of your power, main- 
tain the Laws of God, the true Profession of the Gospel, and 
the Protestant Reformed Religion established by law? And 
will you maintain and preserve inviolably the Settlement of 
the Church of England and the doctrine, worship, discipline, 
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and government thereof, as by law established in England? 


And will you preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of Eng-: 


land and to the Churches there committed to their charge, 
all such rights and privileges as by Law do or shall appertain 
to them, or any of them? 

King: All of this I promise to do. 

His Majesty then rises out of his chair and goes bare- 
headed to the Altar, where, laying his hand on the holy Gos- 
pel in the open Bible, he says— 

“The things which I have here before promised, I will 
perform, and keep. So help me God.” He kisses the Book 
and signs a copy of the Oath, which is written on vellum. 
This, attached to a State document called the Coronation 
Roll, is deposited among the Records in the Court of Chan- 
cery. 

The Coronation Chair 

Having thus solemnly sworn to fulfil his bond, the King 
is Anointed and Crowned as a constitutional Sovereign— 
consecrated as Head of the State, to the service of his people. 
For, as no one recognizes more than he, they are his “people,” 
giving him free and untrammelled allegiance, not his “sub- 
jects,” a word that implies enforced obedience. This is the 
central and most solemn part of the Service, and for it his 
Majesty sits in the Coronation Chair, within the Sanctuary 
and near to the Altar. 

Who that has seen this venerable and time-worn wooden 
Chair in the place where it is kept, the Chapel of the Con- 
fessor, behind the Altar, has not wondered, and also indul- 
gently smiled, at the manifestation which its condition affords 
of a curious side of the national character? The front of 
the Chair, made though it is of hard and solid oak, is scratched 
all over with names and initials. What a proof of the 
absence of any proper guardianship of this hallowed Chair 
during the eighteenth century, when, it is believed, this 
disfiguration took place! 

Under the seat of the Chair, resting on a bottom board, 
is a rough lump of stone, over two feet long, sixteen inches 
in breadth, and about ten inches in thickness, of a sandy 
granular formation. It is the Coronation stone of the 
ancient Scottish Kings, which was preserved in the August- 
inian Abbey of Scone—a village in Perthshire, on the River 
Tay—until it was carried off by that warrior and statesman, 
Edward I. 

All the Kings and Queens since Edward I were crowned 
in this Chair—beginning with Edward II in Februrary 1308 
—save Mary I and Mary II. 


The Anointing and the Crowning 


The King sits in this Coronation Chair while he is being 
Anointed preparatory to the Crowning. He has taken off 
his Robe, his Cape of ermine, and his Cap of Estate. Thus 
disrobed, his Majesty appears wearing a satin under-robe 
which reaches to his knee. During the Anointing he is con- 
cealed from view by a pall of gold and silver brocade with 
golden tassels which is raised into a canopy and held over 
him by four Peers who are Knights of the Garter. The Dean 
of Westminster pours the Holy Oil into a golden spoon, and 
into this the Archbishop of Canterbury dips his fingers three 
times as he anoints the King by making the sign of the Cross 
on head, bared breast, and palms of both hands. 

Next, the King is vested by the Dean of Westminster with 
the Colobium Sindonis, a white cambric garment resembling 
a sleeveless surplice, and over this with the Supertunica, a 
loose coat of rich cloth-of-gold tissue ornamented with gold 
flowers. Thus attired, the King is equipped with those 
symbols of his power,.the Spurs and the Sword. The Lord 
Great Chamberlain receives the Spurs from the Dean of 
Westminster and touches his Majesty’s heels with them. He 
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then girds the Sword, brought from the Altar, about the 
King. 

And so to the last rite of the King’s Hallowing—setting 
him apart and dedicating him to high and noble purposes. 
This is the putting on of the Crown. For this his Majesty 
is further robed. He is vested by the Dean of Westminster 
with the Imperial Mantle, or Dalmatic robe, of rich gold 
and purple brocaded tissue. He is still seated in King Ed- 
ward’s Chair when the Ring is put on the fourth finger of 
the King’s right hand by the Archbishop. The Orb—a ball 
of gold set with jewels round its centre and surmounted by 
a jewelled cross—is then placed in the King’s hands and 
his Majesty is bidden by the Archbishop to remember that 
the Orb and Cross indicate that the whole world is subject 
to the Power and Empire of Christ the Redeemer. The last 
symbols of office presented to the King are the two gold 
Sceptres. The Sceptre with the Cross, ensign of kingly 
power and justice, is placed in his right hand; and in his 
left the Sceptre with the Dove, ensign of equity and mercy. 
These he holds during the Crowning. 


The Putting On of the Crown 


The Archbishop is next seen at the Altar, consecrating the 
Crown of England. Known as St. Edward’s Crown, it is the 
official Crown of England, and, therefore, the supreme 
symbol of the Monarchy. Alfred the Great is said to have 
been the first English King to wear a Crown. This Crown 
was inherited by Edward the Confessor: it was named after 
him. Each King down to Charles I had it placed on his head 
at his Coronation. It was destroyed, with four other Crowns, 
during the Commonwealth. At the Restoration, a new 
Crown was made for the Coronation of Charles II in 1661. 
It has been used at all subsequent Coronations. Being a 
replica of the old, it is also called St. Edward’s Crown. The 
King of England, desirous of God’s blessing, has almost 
always been crowned by the Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
God’s Minister. 

“O God, the Crown of the faithful,” the Archbishop will 
pray, “bless, we beseech Thee, and sanctify this thy servant 
George our King; and as Thou dost this day set a Crown of 
pure gold upon his head, so enrich his royal heart with Thine 
abundant grace, and crown him with all princely virtues, 
through the King Eternal, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

As he prays, the Archbishop poises the Crown for a few 
moments above the King, who is sitting in the Coronation 
Chair, and then slowly and most reverently places it on his 
Majesty’s head. 

This is the dramatic moment to which all the varied inci- 
dents of the Ritual harmoniously lead. It will be marked 
by a sudden and brilliant illumination. The electric lights 
will be switched on. The jewels of the Crown will flash 
into a sudden flame. A wave of gold iridescence will pass 
over the crowd of Peers as they put on their coronets. The 
Peeresses remain bareheaded until the crowning of the 
Queen Consort. The great assembly will thrill to a profound 
feeling and burst into the Acclamation, in which thousands 
of voices will be combined, of ‘God save the King, Long live 
the King!” to an accompanying fanfare of trumpets and 
drums. 

When the Acclamation ceases, the Archbishop pronounces 
an exhortation; and the Choir then sing the anthem, “The 
King shall rejoice in Thy strength.” 

The Homage 


But the Service is not yet over. A part that is equally 
thrilling is now to come. This is called the Homage. The 
Crowning takes place in front of the Altar. The King, ar- 
rayed in all the emblems of sovereignty, robed and crowned, 
now returns to the “Theatre” and stands by the Throne, 
consisting of a Chair of State raised on steps. 
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Then comes the Inthronization. His Majesty is lifted 
into the Chair by the Archbishops, Bishops, and the secular 
Officers of State. The Homage follows, and is sealed by the 
Kiss of Fealty. The first to render it is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on behalf of the Lords Spiritual. He kneels 
at his Majesty’s feet—all the other Bishops kneeling in their 
places—touches the Crown on the King’s head, and kisses 
the King’s left cheek, thus testifying to the truth of what he 
says, that he and his Estate of the Realm “will be faithful 
and true and faith and truth will bear’ to his Majesty. 

The Homage of the Princes of the Blood is next rendered 
in like manner. 

Here it may be observed that Homage is rendered only 
by two of the three Estates of the Realm—the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal. The Commons have no part in it. When the 
Service of Coronation was composed, “the People” had 
practically no political existence. 

Just before he pays Fealty, the Archbishop, addressing 
the King, says: “Stand firm and hold fast from henceforth 
the Seat and State of Royal and Imperial Dignity which is 
this day delivered unto you in the Name and by the authority 
of Almighty God.” And so ends the great Ceremonial of the 
Crowning of the King. 


The Crowning of the Queen Consort 


The Queen Consort sits in her Chair of State in Westmin- 
ster Abbey during the long ritual of the Anointing and 
Crowning of the King. At its completion her turn comes to 
be Anointed and Crowned. The ceremony is much briefer, 
but not less impressive, in its symbolism of the Queen Con- 
sort’s high dignity. 

When the Queen is the reigning Sovereign the ceremony 
is the same as in the case of a King. She is endowed, of 
course, with all the prerogatives of the Sovereignty. A 
Queen Consort is crowned by command of the King, and 
not, of necessity, by the will of the people, as he himself 
is crowned. 

The Communion Service 


The Communion Service follows. The King and Queen 
descend from their Thrones and go to the Altar, where they 
give up their Sceptres and take off their Crowns. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Dean of Westminster first 
Communicate. Then the Archbishop administers the Bread 
to their Majesties and the Dean of Westminster the Cup. 
After Communion the King and Queen put on their Crowns, 
take their Sceptres as before, and return to their Thrones. 
The Archbishop reads the rest of the Communion Service 
and pronounces the Blessing. Again the trumpets sound and 
the drums beat. The ceremony is completed. 


Ss 2 e' @ 


Programme for Schools 
‘‘And all the people shouted, and said, God save the King’’ 


1. Coronation March—Piano, Orchestra or Band. 
(See note below.) 


2. Chorus—“God Save the King.” 
God save our gracious King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save the King: 
Send him victorious _ 
Happy and glorious 
Long to reign over us 
God save the King. 


Thy choicest gifts in store 
On him be pleased to pour, 
Long may he reign; 

May he defend our laws, 


And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice 
God save the King. 


3. Recitation by a Junior Pupil— 
“The Old Land Loves the Young Lands” 
The old land loves the young lands, 
And the young lands love the old. 
A faith unmoved, a pride undimmed 
Has filled from times untold 
The hearts of sire and stripling 
With love that ne’er grows cold. 
A myriad leagues of ocean 
May surge ’twixt land and land, 
But seas can never sunder 
The bonds of heart and hand. 
—R. C. Russell. 


4. Reading—‘“‘Gentlemen, the King” (Harold Begbie) 
How great and good a thing to be the head and fountain 
of a world-wandering people! What a sublime reflection for 
a single individual that men and women, scattered across the 
great globe, and sundered from each other by every sea that 
rolls beneath the stars, regard his name as a band binding 
them in a great communion. To be the captain of the 
British people—is there higher office on the earth? To feel 
oneself the symbol and the sigil of a great race marching to 
wider freedom—is there nobler inspiration under heaven? 

How often I have raised my glass in London to the toast 
of His Majesty, and murmured like a school-boy repeating 
his lesson the concordant affirmation, “The King!—God 
bless him.” But here, separated by a continent and an ocean 
from the shores of England, what significance there is in the 
toast, and what emotion in the voices of those who stand to 
drink! We are men seeking to express communion. We are 
free people uttering the ritual of our unity. The flag which 
drapes the table enfolds an empire. The name of the King 
knits us into a common family. With what a proud challenge 
it rings out: “The King!—the King!” And then, quietly, 
under the breath, the short emphatic prayer: ‘God bless 
him!” 

My thoughts go back over the long journey from Quebec 
to the city of Victoria. Scarce has a day passed but in some 
city or village we have stood to drink the loyal and ancient 
toast. Not only in the proud club-houses and hotels of pros- 
perous cities, but in little lake-side hamlets, in new-built 
prairie towns, and in the midst of the Rocky Mountains. 
And, not only have we been called upon to drink that toast 
by the millionaire, the politician, and the university pro- 
fessor, but by broken men, who drift from land to land, 
from city to city, who drink too deeply and who live too 
madly, but in whose tempestuous and all but lawless brains 
beats still the lilt of England’s song: “Gentlemen—the 
King!” For that moment we are all gentlemen. For that 
moment Esau wears the European livery of his brother 
Jacob. 

It is thus throughout the vast Dominion of Canada. It 
is thus in the mighty Empire of India. It is thus in ancient 
Egypt. It is thus in South Africa. It is thus in Australia. 
Shore calls to shore the ancient pledge, and the ships that 
sail between link voice to voice. Hark, how it rings across 
the world, that cry: “The King!—God bless him!’”—from 
one whole continent, from a hundred peninsulas, frove five 
hundred promontories, from a thousand lakes, from two 
thousand rivers, from ten thousand islands, and from seventy 
out of every hundred ships at sea. What pride, what pomp, 
what honor, what responsibility—to be the inspiration of 
that prayer! ; : 


5. Song—“Land of Hope and Glory.” 
(See note below.) 
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6. Recitation (William Watson) 


“Receive from one who hath not lavished praise 
On many Princes, nor was ever awed 
By Empire such as grovelling slaves applaud, 
Who cast their souls into its altar blaze— 
Receive the homage that a freeman pays 
To Kinghood flowering out of Manhood broad, 
Kinghood that toils uncovetous of laud, 
Loves whom it rules, and serves the realm it sways. 
For when your people, caught in agony’s net, 
Rose as one dauntless heart, their King was found 
Worthy on such a throne to have been set, 
Worthy by such as they to have been crowned; 
And loftier praise than this did never yet 
On mortal ears from lips of mortals sound.” 


7. Reading—“Men of England” (Thomas Campbell) 
(See Grade IX Literature Selections—Poetry, page 135.) 


8. Song—‘“The Dominion Hymn.” 


(See the Progressive Music Series—One-Book Course, 
page 186.) 


9. Reading—“‘An Ode to-Canada” . (Sir Charles Roberts) 


Awake, my country, the hour is great with change! 
Under this gloom which yet obscures the land, 
From ice-blue strait and stern Laurentian range 
To where giant peaks our western bounds command, 
A deep voice stirs, vibrating in men’s ears 
As if their own hearts throbbed that thunder forth, 
A sound wherein who hearkens wisely hears 
The voice of the desire of this strong North,— 
This North whose heart of fire 
Yet knows not its desire 
Clearly, but dreams, and murmurs in the dream. 
The hour of dreams is done. Lo, on the hills the gleam! 


Awake, my country, the hour of dreams is done! 
Doubt not, nor dread the greatness of thy fate. 
Tho’ faint souls fear the keen, confronting sun, 
And fain would bid the morn of splendor wait; 
Tho’ dreamers, rapt in starry visions, cry, 
“Lo, yon thy future, yon thy faith, thy fame!’ 
And stretch vain hands to stars, thy fame is nigh, 
Here in Canadian hearth, and home, and name; 
This name which yet shall grow 
Till all the nations know 
Us for a patriot people, heart and hand, 
Loyal to our native earth,—our own Canadian land! 


O strong hearts, guarding the birthright of our glory, 
Worth your best blood this heritage that ye guard! 
Those mighty streams resplendent with our story, 
These iron coasts by rage of seas unjarred,— 
What fields of peace these bulwarks will secure! 
What vales of plenty those calm floods supply! 
Shall not our love this rough, sweet land make sure, 
Her bounds preserve inviolate, though we die? 
O strong hearts of the North 
Let flame your loyalty forth, 
And, put the craven and base to an open shame, 
Till earth shall know the Child of Nations by her name! 


10. Song—‘“The Maple Leaf.” 


(This song can be found in Patterson’s School Songs, 
Book 2; or in “Cantemus.” See also the note below.) 





11. Recitation—“My Land” .. . (Thomas Osborne Davis) 


First Girl— 
She is a rich and rare land 
Oh, she’s a fresh and fair land; 
She is a dear and rare land— 
This native land of mine. 


Boy— 
No men than hers are braver— 
Her women’s hearts ne’er waver; 
I’d freely die to save her 
And think my lot divine. 


Second Girl— 
She’s not a dull or cold land; 
No! she’s a warm and bold land; 
Oh, she’s a true and bold land— 
This native land of mine. 


All together— : 
Oh, she’s a fresh and fair land; 
Oh, she’s a true and rare land; 
Yes, she’s a rare and fair land— 
This native land of mine. 


12. Address—“‘Canada and the British Commonwealth.” 
(It is suggested that members of the Grade IX class in 
Social Studies be asked to give short addresses on 
this topic, which is related to Problem No. 6, in the 
Grade IX Social Studies programme.) 


13. Song—“O Canada” (R. Stanley Weir) 
(See the Progressive Music Series—One-Book Course, 
page 188.) 


This programme may be followed by a commemorative 
proceeding, such as the planting of a tree, or the distributing 
of Coronation medals. A special picnic and programme of 
sports may be arranged for Coronation Day. 


Re Coronation Music:—Teachers who are specially inter- 
ested in the musical side of this programme should inquire 
for special coronation music at the music stores in the cities 
and towns. They should ask for the rollicking old song, 
“Here’s a Health Unto His Majesty,” which was sung at 
King George V’s Silver Anniversary. They may be able to 
obtain the music for Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional,” which could 
then be substituted for one of the songs listed above. A 
Victor record (No. 9016A), entitled “Pomp and Circum- 
stance,” gives the original rendering of “Land of Hope and 
Glory.” Another Victor record (No. 216511) gives on 
one side a rendering of “‘God Save the King” as sung by a 
massed choir of 2,200 voices to a band accompaniment at 
the Toronto Exhibition, and on the other side, both “The 
Maple Leaf” and “O Canada.” The music for a coronation 
march should also be available at the music stores. 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All Summer School students are requested to state on 
their application cards whether they wish to attend the 
Edmonton or Calgary Session of the Summer School. 


* od * * 
General Mathematics (Course No. 32) will be offered at 


the Calgary Summer School. Provision will be made for 
this subject on the timetable from 2:15 to 3:00 p.m. 
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RESULT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


There are approximately 500 High School teachers in 
the province. Answers to the questionnaire were received 
from individuals or groups representing a total of 80 teach- 
ers. In addition to these replies, the opinion of a large 
High School local had been made known on some of the 
points covered by the questionnaire by resolution. The 
returns were representative geographically, from point of 
view of experience and in reference to size of school, etc. 


1. (a) What amount of time per week do you consider 
necessary to teach English properly? 

Answer.—300 minutes per week. (This was obtained 
by averaging the various estimates.) 

In the new arrangement it is proposed to give 200 min- 
utes per week in English. In the Matriculation course for 
the professional faculties only two units of English are 
required in Grades X, XI, and XII. Foreign language matric- 
ulation requirements vary from three to five units in Grades 
X, XI, and XII. Hence it would seem that English has been 
relegated to a position of minor importance in the new cur- 
riculum. 


1. (b) What further provision in English, if any, would 
you suggest? 

The suggestions were varied and ranged around public 
speaking, dramatics, more reading, especially in supplemen- 
tary literature. These subjects seem to be fairly well pro- 
vided for in the new course. 


2. (a) How much time do you consider necessary per 
week for instruction in mathematics? 

The estimates received averaged 260 minutes per week. 
It is proposed to allow 200 minutes in Grades X and XI and 
up to 400 minutes in Grade XII. It would seem, then, that 
the allowance for mathematics is fairly satisfactory. 


2. (b) What further provision for Mathematics, possibly 
by way of options, would you suggest? 

The replies were practically unanimous that Arithmetic 
should be given a place on the new curriculum. 


3. (a) Are you willing to assume the responsibility of 
promoting your students to Grade XI and Grade XII? 


(N.B.—The High School teachers of Northern Alberta 
last fall (1936) endorsed the promotion scheme as suggested. 
May we assume from this that the High School teachers do 
not consider themselves unequal to the responsibility, nor 
unwilling to promote in these grades, but are plainly calling 
for protection while doing their duty. Obviously this pro- 
tection must be provided either through a Board of Refer- 
ence, continuous contracts, or the protection hoped for from 
the larger school units of administration. ) 


3. (b) Have you any suggestions for the maintenance 
of satisfactory standards in the promotions to Grades XI 
and XII? 


The main suggestion was that the Department should 
furnish examination questions to be used by the teachers 
as promotion tests. A few replies suggested promotion only 
by teachers in accredited schools. 


3. (c) What is your attitude in regard to answer papers 
markedly weak in spelling, English, and general neatness? 


The answers varied from “great leniency” to “failing of 
candidate.” In the main it was felt that there should be 
definite deductions for such weaknesses. 


4. (a) Do you feel that the University should be asked 


to allow a wider range of subjects from which to select the 
units for matriculation? 


The answers were about evenly divided between “yes” 
and “no”. Some qualify “yes” by adding “in the Arts 
Course.” In the main, it is the smaller schools which vote 
“no”. May it be that the teachers in the smaller schools 
are objecting to teaching more units in an ungraded high 
school? If so, how do you suggest that the range be widened? 


4. (b) The teachers answering “yes” to 4 (a) above 
suggest the inclusion of optional subjects from which to se- 
cure credit for university matriculation, rather than addi- 
tional courses in the compulsory units. Art, music, dra- 
matics, manual training and domestic science are generally 
mentioned. It should be kept in mind that music, art, and 
manual training have been accepted in the past as filling, 
in part, matriculation requirements. 
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Loral News 





BARRHEAD 

On Saturday, March 20, the teachers of the Barrhead 
Local of the A.T.A. held their regular meeting in the Barr- 
head School. Sixteen teachers were present. 

It was decided to hold the meetings on the second Sat- 
urday of each month at 3 p.m. 

Miss Allen was nominated as delegate to the Annual 
General Meeting of the A.T.A. to be held in Edmonton. 

The guest speaker of the afternoon was Mr. Hollinshead, 
B.Sc., who spoke on “The Larger Unit.” As Mr. Hollins- 
head has been organizing one of these units in the Lac St. 
Anne district, he was able to give a very vivid picture of all 
the steps and details involved, at the same time giving 
his listeners an idea of the possibilities for improvement 
which can be expected from this new system, with better 
administration of the school and more security of tenure for 
the teacher. 

The teachers moved a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hollinshead, and felt they could now answer with assurance, 
questions on many details of the Larger School Unit. 


BOW VALLEY 

The monthly meeting of the Bow Valley A.T.A. was held 
on March 23 at Carseland, but there was a poor attendance 
as bad roads prevented many from coming. Another dele- 
gate was appointed to take the place of Mr. Crowther, who 
was unable to attend the Edmonton Convention. The vari- 
ous resolutions sent in by other A.T.A’s were then thorough- 
ly discussed. 

After the business meeting closed a very pleasant hour 
was spent over the coffee cups at Mr. Hoover’s home. 
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CEREAL - CHINOOK 

The meeting of the Cereal - Chinook A.T.A. Local held 
in the Chinook Hotel on March 20, opened with the nomina- 
tion of Miss Elsie Topping as Secretary pro tem. A discus- 
sion of the resolutions to be considered at the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting followed for instruction of the delegate, Miss 
Kathleen Kain. Her report will be given at the next meeting 
to be held at the home of Mr. C. D. Denney in Cereal on 
April 10. 

COALHURST TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AND 
A.T.A. LOCAL 

The second meeting of the Coalhurst Teachers’ Institute 
and A.T.A. Local in Subdivision 2 of the Lethbridge larger 
unit, was held in Nobleford School on March 19, at 2:30 p.m. 
Sixteen teachers were present. 

The visiting teachers had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Rhyddid Williams, musician and choir leader of Lethbridge, 
instructing both junior and senior pupils of the school in 
music. Following the interesting demonstration Mr. Wil- 
liams answered questions regarding the teaching of music. 

When the pupils had been dismissed the A.T.A. session 
was held. Chief among the items of business was the election 
of a delegate to attend the A.T.A. Convention in Edmonton 
during the Easter vacation. Mr. J. A. Wright, principal of 
Nobleford School was chosen. Committees to study Visual 
Instruction and Pension plans were appointed. At the close 
of the meeting delicious refreshments were served by the 
Nobleford staff. 

The next meeting will be held in the Monarch School on 
Friday, April 16, at 2:30 p.m. 

CRAIGMYLE 

The Craigmyle Local of the A.T.A. held its regular meet- 
ing on March 13 at 2:30 p.m., in the Domestic Science Room 
of the Craigmyle School. 

At the close of the business meeting Mr. W. Barry pre- 
sented a very interesting and inspiring lecture on popular 
English authors and poets, pointing out how their writings 
were related to their respective lives. 

A dainty lunch was served by Mrs. K. Lyons and Miss 
B. Bell. 

Mr. Jonason is to be the guest speaker for the next 
meeting on April 10, at 2:30 p.m. All local teachers are 
cordially invited to attend, as an interesting meeting is an- 
ticipated. 
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DIDSBURY 
A very interesting meeting of the local A.T.A. was held 
in the Didsbury Public School on Saturday, March 13. It 
was decided to have Mr. C. R. Ford, the President, represent 
the group at the Easter Convention. A one-act play “Was 
It a Dream?” was presented by the Didsbury teaching staff, 
after which tea was served. 


FAIRVIEW 

The Fairview Local held a social evening on Friday, 
March 5, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. Oliver of Fairview. 
The social was well attended in spite of unfavorable road 
conditions. 

The social was preceded by a brief business meeting, at 
which the topics of immediate interest were discussed. 

The social consisted of a well arranged programme of 
po games and competitions, followed by a delightful 
unch. 

All members present enjoyed a pleasant evening and were 
very grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Oliver for their efforts. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 

The regular monthly meeting of the Grande Prairie Local 
was held in the Montrose Public School on March 6. 

Many items of business were brought before the meeting. 
At the February meeting it had been decided to secure the 
co-operation of Peace River Locals in sponsoring Mr. H. T 
Sparby as a candidate to the position of representative on 
the Provincial Executive. A Campaign Committee composed 
of Mr. H. C. Melsness, Ruth Robertson and Jean M. Huston 
had been appointed. At the March meeting they reported 
that the Locals in the Peace River were willing to support a 
northern candidate. 

Mr. H. C. Melsness was chosen to represent the Local at 
the Easter Convention. A special meeting to consider reso- 
lutions was called for March 20. 

After discussing problems of interest to teachers, the 
meeting was brought to a close by a contest. The next meet- 
ing will be held on the second Saturday of April. 


HAIRY HILL 

A regular meeting of the Hairy Hill Local was held at 
New Hairy Hill School on February 27. A resolution was 
passed to adopt two new clauses to our constitution. Miss 
Maksymniuk gave a very interesting talk on the Life of 
Audobon, the great naturalist. Mr. Wm. A. Kostash was 
elected as delegate to attend the A.T.A. Convention at Ed- 
monton. 

Our next meeting was held on March 20. A resolution 
was passed and forwarded to our sitting member at Ottawa 
urging him to ask the Dominion Government to amend the 
Regulations of the Post Office of Canada so as to provide 
low postage rates for library books. Other resolutions to 
the forthcoming convention were discussed. Mr. Lazaruk 
gave a short talk on “How Color Influences Emotions.” Mr. 
L. G. Bray gave an interesting address on “A Trip Through 
Northern Patagonia.” He dealt with the conditions, man- 
ners, and customs of the peoples of Argentina and Brazil. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting at Spring Creek 
School on April 9, at which the report of the Convention 
and other business pertaining to our District Local will be 
discussed. 

HINES CREEK 

An A.T.A. Local has been formed in the Hines Creek 
district, and already two meetings have been held. Our meet- 
ings are held on the first Saturday of every month, and at 
the April meeting Mr. Curran spoke on “History and Geog- 
raphy.” 
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INNISFAIL 
On March 20, the Innisfail High School was the scene 
of the largest turnout in the history of the Local since its 
organization last fall. In spite of rather bad roads, several 
teachers from the most outlying districts managed to attend. 
Dr. Lazerte, our guest speaker, gave a most interesting 
discussion on the New Programme, dealing chiefly with forth- 
coming changes in the High School Curriculum and the Grade 
Nine examination procedure. Dr. Lazerte encouraged ques- 
tions and answered all clearly and definitely. We greatly 

appreciate Dr. Lazerte’s kindness. 
Business dealt with at the meeting included reading of 
the resolutions sent by the Executive, appointment of dele- 
gates, Miss Elva Nolan and Mr. E. W. Willis, for the Annual 





General Meeting, and the organization of a Coronation Pag- 
eant to be presented by the schools of the district. 

A lovely lunch was served by the members of the Innis- 
fail school staff, putting a fitting conclusion to an enjoyable 
afternoon. 

PONOKA 

A meeting of the Ponoka Local of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association was held in the school Saturday afternoon, March 
20. <A goodly percentage of the country teachers were in 
attendance. A discussion on Grade IX Mathematics led by 
Mr. J. B. Topper, a paper on Junior Business by Miss B. E. 
A. Moodie, and a tour of inspection through the junior rooms 
made up a very interesting and instructive programme. 


RED DEER 

On Monday evening, February 22, the members of the 
Red Deer Local of the Alberta Teachers’ Association agreed 
to subscribe to the Coronation Scholarship Fund, which is 
being raised to enable a student from Red Deer to attend 
the Coronation Ceremony in England. Other features of 
the meeting were the nomination of Miss E. McMurtry for 
the position of District Representative on the Executive of 
the A.T.A., and the election of Mr. A. Allen and Mr. C. 
Gaskell to represent the Local at the Annual General Meet- 
ing. 

At a meeting held on March 22 the resolutions that are 
to be brought before the Convention in Edmonton were dis- 
cussed. 

The delegates to the Annual General Meeting will give 
their reports in the Public School on the evening of Monday, 
April 12. 

SMOKY LAKE 

The initial banquet of the Smoky Lake A.T.A. Local 
was held in the Ukrainian National Home on March 6. 

Following a delicious dinner, and in the absence of the 
guest speakers, Mr. J. Barnett and Mr. F. Hannochko, those 
present were entertained by able speakers chosen from 
among their ranks who spoke on topics such as: How I Did 
It; At the Cross Roads; Smoky Lake Journalism; Schoolroom 
Humor; Etiquette. 

After this, a business meeting followed at which Mr. J. 
Elaschuk was elected delegate to the A.T.A. Easter Conven- 
tion to be held in Edmonton during the Easter week. 

A lively dance crowned an enjoyable evening, and many 
teachers are looking forward to another such affair. 
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SPRUCE GROVE - STONY PLAIN 

An organization meeting of the Spruce Grove - Stony 
Plain Local of the Alberta Teachers’ Association was held 
on March 10 at the Stony Plain High School. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. J. Sandercock; Vice- 
President, Mr. G. Carmichael; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss C. 
McKinley; Press Correspondent, Miss C. Kuhl. 

A lovely lunch was served at the home of Mr. Moyer. 

On March 17 the first regular meeting of the Local was 
held. It was decided to hold the meetings on the second 
Wednesday of every month. Mr. J. Sandercock and Miss 
G. Sterling were appointed as delegates to the Easter Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Barnett led a very interesting discussion on resolu- 
tions to be presented to the Annual General Meeting. Fol- 
lowing this Mr. Hicks gave a short but very entertaining 
talk on some of his experiences in A.T.A. work. 


STETTLER 

On March 18 the teachers of the Stettler School met for 
the purpose of forming a local A.T.A. It was decided that 
the organization shall be known as the Stettler and District 
A.T.A., and that a meeting is to be held each term. The 
following officers were elected: President, Mr. T. Fletcher; 
Vice-President, Mr. G. Duckworth; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
E. C. Stehelin; Press Correspondent, Miss E. O’Brien. 


ST. LINA 

The teachers of the St. Lina Local of the A.T.A. gathered 
in St. Lina School for their second meeting on March 5. 
The meeting was éalled to order by Miss E. Smith, the Vice- 
President. Mr. H. Dickie was appointed as acting Secretary. 

Mr. F. Dew led an interesting discussion on Social Studies 
for the Intermediate Grades. 

Reverend R. Beriebé then gave talks on Organizing a 
Local Agricultural Fair, and Motion Pictures in Our Schools. 
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ST. MARY’S SCHOOL DIVISION NO. 2 


A meeting was held in Room 115, Macdonald Hotel, at 
which the delegates from this Division, together with Mr. 
Barnett, Mr. Shaul and Mr. Smith of the Executive, were 
present. Mr. Barnett suggested that until a permanent 
Executive were elected, a tentative Executive should be 
appointed pro-tem. The following Executive was appointed: 

President, Mr. Merril, Raymond; Vice-President, Miss 
Mary Frank, Cardston; Secretary, Mr. J. L. Gibb, Raymond. 
A Council to consist of the following: Mr. Carl Williams, 
Welling; Mr. Eugene Marquardson, Stirling; Mr. B. W. Dow, 
Magrath; Mr. L. Harker, Hillspring; Mr. B. Stringham, Glen- 
wood; Miss Christie, Spring Coulee; Mr. Gerald Gibb, Moun- 
tain View; Mr. Willard Brooks, Woolford. 

The teachers in the St. Mary’s enlarged school district 
are all cordially invited to a meeting in Spring Coulee on 
Saturday, May 1, at 2:30 p.m. A representative from head- 
quarters and the district representative will be present. 


ST. MICHAEL 

The St. Michael Local held a meeting at Wostak School 
on March 19. Due to very bad roads only eight teachers 
were present. Festival selections were discussed, and also 
the resolution and other A.T.A. matters were attended to. 

The Misses Genia Polomark and Anne Koziak, the host- 
esses, served a very delicious lunch. 

Cards and music concluded a very er.j. vable evening. 


TABER - BARNWELL 

The teachers of the Taber - Barnwell Local held their 
regular monthly meeting at Barnwell on Friday night, March 
19. During the business part of the meeting certain amend- 
ments to the constitution were ratified, and the resolutions 
to go before the Convention in Edmonton at Easter were 
discussed. Mr. Hooper and Mr. Toole were the delegates to 
the Convention. 

The visiting teachers accepted with pleasure the invita- 
tion of the Barnwell teachers to inspect some of the Enter- 
prise work, and the manual training shop. 

fine programme was given by the Barnwell group. 
Miss E. Bannan gave an interesting account of the Vimy 
Ridge Pilgrimage, illustrating her lecture with some splendid 
slides of scenes from France, Scotland and Ireland. Miss W. 
Scoville gave a beautiful vocal solo. Mr. Earl led the group 
in a rousing sing-song. The lunch served by the hostesses was 
much appreciated. Mr. Clark and the teachers of Barnwell 
are to be commended for a successful meeting. 


TROCHU . 

At the last meeting of the Trochu and District Local, 
held on March 20, the members voted on the resolutions to 
be discussed at the Annual General Meeting. A banquet, 
attended by most of the teachers and their friends was then 
given in the Yale Hotel. Miss Betty Steinbach and Mr. E. 
Borgal proposed the toasts, which were replied to by Mr. 
Slipp, the Mayor of Trochu, and Mrs. R. Ferguson. The 
evening was concluded with community singing and the 
showing of several educational films from the University of 
Alberta Extension Department. 


VERMILION 

An excellent programme was presented at the March 
meeting of the Vermilion Local of the A.T.A. Following 
the selection of Convention delegates, Mr. A. Macumber, and 
Miss M. Forbes, we were addressed by Mr. Jas. Part, Prin- 
cipal of Vermilion Public School and by Mr. W. B. Elford. 

Mr. Part spoke on points to stress and to avoid in teaching 
Grade VIII Art, and was particularly helpful with regard 
to School Fair work. The Art books representing the work 
of students were a source of amazement and inspiration to 


us. 

Mr. Elford spoke on Festival Music, telling us what the 
adjudicator required and how we may try for these require- 
ments. 


VIKING - WAINWRIGHT 

A general business meeting of the Viking --Wainwright 
District Local was held in the Wainwright School on Sat- 
urday afternoon, March 13, with nearly thirty members 
present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting held in Wainwright 
in September, 1936, were read and approved. Mr. O. W. 
Murray and Mr. H. P. Thoresen reported on the work done 
by the Festival Committee, distributed programs for it, and 
urged all the teachers to do their utmost to support the 
Festival to be held in Wainwright on May 11. They ex- 
plained that the Festival is under the auspices of the 
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Convention Committee and the committee representing the 
A.T.A, Local. 

Mr. R. E. Shaul, our geographical representative, attend- 
ed the meeting and was a great help in settling some diffi- 
culties in regard to the Constitution. Two clauses of the 
Constitution to which we wish to draw special attention 
are, that the boundaries of this district are to extend from 
eight miles east of Wainwright to six miles west of Viking; 
and that the fee be $1.00 per year, the financial year to end 
June 30. 

The special committees for the coming year were ap- 
pointed as follows: 

Research Committee—O. W. Murray, Wainwright, Con- 
venor; Miss S. G. Gilbert, Viking. 

Attendance and Welfare Committee—R. Martin, Irma, 
Convenor; Miss F. Gillespie, Viking; Miss M. E. Wittmann, 
Wainwright. 

Pensions Committee—H. P. Thoresen, Wainwright, Con- 
venor; Lachlan Campbell, Viking. 

Auditing Committee—H. P. Thoresen and L. Campbell. 

The delegates for the Easter Convention were then ap- 
pointed, Wm. R. Dean to represent Viking; I. S. Reeds, Irma; 
and M. E. Wittmann, Wainwright. 

A short discussion of the Spring Games Meet to be held 
in Irma on Saturday, May 29, followed. It was decided to 
leave all arrangements in the hands of the committee. Pro- 
grammes will be issued to all teachers by May 1. 

The Spring Rally will be held in Viking on June 12. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES—304 McLeod 
Bldg., Edmonton. Phone 22652. Investment with Security 
—4% compound interest. Write for booklet. 


WASKATENAU 

Membership in this Local is gradually growing, together 
with enthusiasm and interest. Meetings take place in the 
village school on the first Saturday of each month. A newly 
developed idea is that of lunch, to be served after meetings— 
passed unanimously. Penalty for missing a meeting is a talk 
at the next by the “criminal.’’ The subject is chosen by 
members present that day. Discussions are long and varied 
upon the subject of Enterprise, and the new Grade IX Course. 


WILLINGDON 

The monthly meeting of the Willingdon Local was held 
in the Willingdon School on March 20. 

The meeting was opened with the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, which was approved by all the members. In the 
Local there is an enrolment of 18 members. The weather 
man being against us, we can still claim 13 members being 
present at the meeting. Mr. Tom Shandro was nominated 
as delegate for the Easter Convention. Miss Z. Kalancha was 
to take his place if, for some unforeseen reason, he could not 
attend. This was followed by a discussion on teachers’ 
salaries. Then followed the reading, with approval and dis- 
approval of some 88 resolutions to be presented at the Easter 
Convention. At 12 p.m. the meeting adjourned and the 
members were entertained at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Pidruchney under the guidance of Miss Vic. Olynick. A 
very hearty banquet was enjoyed by all. Keeping in accord- 
ance with St. Patrick’s day, green crackers were pulled. The 
simple verses and sayings, which fitted the occasion quite 
well, were enjoyed by all. As we wended our way home we 
were deeply impressed by the presence of the good old “Irish 
Cobblers.” 


Local Mertings 





BARRHEAD—April 10, at 3 p.m. Barrhead School. 

BERWYN—At Berwyn, first Saturday of each month. 

BOW VALLEY—April 20 at 7:30 p.m., at the Hervey School, 
8 miles N.W. of Strathmore. 

BOYLE—At Boyle, first Saturday of each month at 2:00 
p.m. sharp. 

BRUCE—First Saturday of each month at 2:30, Bruce 
School. 

CADOGAN—First Saturday of each month at 2:00 p.m. 

CALGARY SEPARATE—First Tuesday of each month. 
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“BLUE PACIFIC” 


Cruise and Tour 
ALL INCLUSIVE 


ee See $485.00 


PALATIAL TRANSPACIFIC LINER 


PRESIDENT JACKSON 


From Victoria, B.C., July 3rd, 1937 
Returning August 18th, 1937 


21 DAYS IN JAPAN AND CHINA 


VISITING: 


Yokohama Fujiyama Peiping Nagoya 
Nikko Kyoto Forbidden City Shimidzu 























Imaichi Nara Summer Palace Yokohama 
Tokyo Xohbe Great Wall Kamakura 
Odawara Inland Sea Nanking Victoria 
Miyanoshita Moji Shanghai 
Numadzu Tientsin Kobe 
475 HOWE ST., 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE VANCOUVER, rt 


AMERICAN MAIL LINE, 
475 Howe St., Vancouver, B.C. 


Please send me deseriptive folders and further details of the following 
trip in which I am interested:— 


BLUE PACIFIC CRUISE 
Cc] ROUND THE WORLD 


ROUND AMERICA 





CHIPMAN—At Chipman, second Friday each month. 

COALHURST—April 16, at 2:30 p.m. in Monarch School. 

CRAIGMYLE—Second Saturday of each teaching month 
at 2:30 p.m. 

CREMONA—Dog Pound School, first Friday of each month 
at 4:00 p.m. 

EDMONTON SEPARATE SCHOOL—Second Monday of 
each month at 4:00 p.m. 

EDSON—Edson School, at 2:00 p.m., every second Satur- 
day. 

FAIRVIEW—First Saturday in each month at 2:00 p.m. 

FOREMOST—First Saturday each month at 2:30 p.m. 

GRANDE PRAIRIE—April 10. 

HAIRY HILL—tThird Friday of each month. 

HAY LAKES—tThird Saturday of each month at 2:00 p.m. 

INNISFAIL—April 17 at 2:30 p.m., in Innisfail High School. 

INNISFAIL WEST—At Raven School, on Thursday evening, 
April 15. The business of the meeting to be a report from 
delegate to Easter Convention, and a talk on ‘Social 
Studies in the Primary Grades.” 

SPIRIT RIVER - RYCROFT—Saturday, April 17, at 3:30 
p.m. in Spirit River High School. Business: Report on 
Annual General Meeting and demonstration of moving 
picture machine. 

SPRUCE GROVE - STONY PLAIN—Second Wednesday of 
each month. Next meeting April 14. Organization. 

ST. MICHAEL—April 23 in New Vienna School. 

TABER - BARNWELL—April 17 at 3 p.m. at Taber. Report 
by delegates to the Convention. 

TOFIELD—tThird Saturday of each month. 

VERMILION—April 10, at 2:30 in the High School. 

VIKING—Second Saturday of each month at 3 p.m., in the 
High School. 

WASKATENAU—First Saturday of each month. 

WILLINGDON—April 20, 8 p.m., in Willingdon School. 


ee 
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Our Cearhers’ Helps Department 





This issue contains an article by Mr. F. S. Condon of 
Daysland. For some years Mr. Condon has been teaching 
in schools where the school population is preponderantly 
non-English. He describes his experience with Enterprise 
education in a school of 38 pupils,—37 being of non-English 
parentage. There are many schools of this type and Mr. 
Condon’s contribution should provoke some serious thought 
among those teachers who have a similar problem. 


Following Mr. Condon’s article will be found a number 
of items of information on certain phases of the Grade IX 
Language and Social Studies courses. These have been in- 
serted in response to a number of requests. 


ENTERPRISE EDUCATIONS IN NON-ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS 


A modern writer asks the question: ‘‘Wherein does 
modern education fail?” 


In order to answer this we must review the aims or 
purposes of education. The first or primary aim is to 
impart knowledge to the pupils, and the secondary aim is to 
apply that knowledge in terms of daily realities. 

The first aim has been fully realized, but so much can 
hardly be said of the second. However, educationists have 
awakened to the fact that if this objective in education is to 
be attained, much “dressing up” of the present system is ur- 
gently required. 

The same writer claims that the trouble with this 
country lies in the fact that we need more talented youth. 
I cannot agree with this statement, for Canada, Alberta in 
particular, has a surplus of talented youth, if such a condi- 
tion is possible. The trouble in my opinion has been our 
failure to provide a way in youth education for the full 
realization of the dreams or hobbies of the child. The 
problem, to discover the hobby of the child early enough 
and apply parallel education, has been sadly neglected. 

This “dressing up” has been made possible by the insti- 
tution of the activity or enterprise method of education at 
present being introduced into Alberta schools. Under this 
system much talent, at present lying dormant, will be used 
to place the Canadian youth more in the eyes of the world 
than ever before. 

The above statements apply to schools in Alberta in 
general, but a few words might be said of the effectiveness 
of this method in non-English schools. 

Having such a cosmopolitan population as Alberta has, 
we find many of the above mentioned schools scattered 
throughout the province. In many of these schools there 
is not one English pupil attending. Various difficulties and 
handicaps which are encountered in these schools, place 
them in a slightly different category to that of schools which 
are attended mostly by children of English parentage. The 
Enterprise method of teaching can be used to great ad- 
vantage in overcoming many of these difficulties if the 
Enterprises worked out are planned so that they may suit 
the needs of the class which is going to participate in them. 
This is a chance for the teacher to analyze any proposed en- 
terprise to see if it is satisfactory for that particular school. 
If it is not, she is then at liberty to plan an enterprise which 
will afford her class the greatest benefit. 

The greatest hindrance to the pupils in a school of this 
type is their lack of ability to express themselves in good 
English. This leads to timidity on the part of the child, 
a condition which requires delicate handling. Such a condi- 
tion should be avoided if at all possible. 

The children in these schools are artistic, unaggressive, 
and quite eager to become Canadianized. They like to read 
descriptive articles in magazines, encyclopedia and other 





reference books, and then to tell their classmates or teacher 
about them. They have a wonderful chance for this in Enter- 
prise—reading for information. They delight in handiwork 
and can demonstrate their skill in no small way in the various 
activities connected with Enterprise. Being of resourceful 
parents, as a rule they inherit this valuable tendency, which 
is not of little significance in a school where material and 
tools are limited. Under the formal method of teaching the 
less competent pupil suffered from, shall we call it an inferi- 
ority complex, when he could not respond as well as his 
classmates in certain subjects. This helped to kill initiative 
in him. Many pupils in non-English schools appear to be in 
this class. Under Enterprise they find a way to demonstrate 
any special abilities which they possess, thereby putting 
themselves on an equal footing with the pupils who display 
superiority in some of the more routine skills. This is fol- 
lowed in most cases by quite a noticeable improvement in the 
child in his solutions of problems, in which he formerly 
showed weakness. 

Children of English parentage have the advantages of 
being able to read magazines and newspapers at home. 
Children of non-English parents have not this privilege. 
They have to go out in life without even a general idea 
of the workings of the great outside world, if this is not 
compensated for at school. Enterprise teaching in their 
schools will therefore counteract many of these unfavorable 
home conditions. 

A large number of these non-English children have abili- 
ties and traits which may be developed under the activity 
programme. The impetus received here may only be the 
stepping-stone to something far greater in the life of the 
child. Remember the old saying, ‘The man who makes of 
his hobby a lifetime vocation is blessed with true content- 
ment.” 


OUR HELPERS 
(Division II) 
Aim: 
1. To acquaint the pupils with the history of certain 
commodities. 

2. To stress our dependence on them and their own in- 
terdependence. 

8. To give the pupils first hand information on the pro- 
gress man has made in utilizing them in their different 
stages of formation. 

4. To allow the children actual experience in performing 
certain experiments, particularly in Magnetism and Electric- 
ity. 

Time: Eight weeks. 


Motivation: 

Lives and necessities of the inhabitants of the tropics 
and of the Eskimo compared with our own. 

Observation of activities of the people of the district at 
the time they were made. 


Prospect: 

1. A display of the different commodities in their differ- 
ent stages of completion. 

2. A display of the models made from these, showing 
our everyday use of them. 

8. To have certain pupils explain to classmates and others 
present the construction and function of the different articles 
on exhibit. 


Preparation: 

Collection of tools, magazines, catalogues; making paste 
and envelopes; writing for reference material to begin with; 
re-arranging library books; dividing class into groups. 


















FREE INSURANCE Against Fire, 


Special Attention Given to Repair Work 


Phone LOUIS TRUDEL FURS LTD. 
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PROBLEM I—Wood. 
Introduction: 

The importance of wood before others fuels or metals 
were discovered, was discussed. The uses of wood as seen 
in the school were noted. 

Studies: 

Certain groups were responsible for information and 
reports on the various studies, as: 

Common uses of wood; valuable and rare woods; 
soft woods of Alberta; hard woods of Eastern Canada; Brit- 
ish Columbia fur and cedar; climatic conditions where each 
type was found; study of veneer, bamboo; stories of fire- 
rangers, lumbering, sugar making, land clearing, flails, cra- 
dles, etc.; Grey Owl. 

Tree planting—care of trees, value of trees; study of all 
plant parts; protection of birds; treeless areas. 

Paper making—kinds, uses; early writing;—cork, cellu- 
lose. 

Early warfare—wooden weapons as catapults, etc.; fire- 
proofing and treating wood. 

Activities: 

Collections of Alberta, Canadian and foreign woods, 
mounted and labelled. 

Articles of wood in common use made. 

Sand-table models of world, and maps to show forest 
belts, prairies, etc. 

Letters written to lumber companies, requesting samples 
and literature. 

Maps, booklets and scrapbooks. 


PROBLEM II—Coal. 


Introductory Discussion: 

Stories of early Europeans burning sulphurous stones, 
and of ancient people finding strange black stones under 
their camp fires. 

Studies: 

Formation—chemical action and pressure on vegetation; 
possibly warmer climate in Alberta at one time. 

Kinds of coal—hard and soft; characteristics of each and 
reasons. 

How mined—deep and shallow mines; veins, gases; safety 
precautions; royalties; mineral rights; machinery. 

How transported from mines—teams, trucks, trains; 
companies and dealers in car lots. 

Location of main mines—in Alberta, Canada, World. 

Uses of coal—home, farm, factory. 

Why Ontario buys U.S. coal in preference to Alberta coal. 

Advantages of coal over wood—disadvantages. 

Story of coke and coal tar—by-products of each. 

Stories of entombed miners. 

Activities: 

Maps of Alberta and North America to show coal areas. 

Sand-table model of a mine showing veins and layers of 
coal; mine buildings; railway tracks; samples of different 
grades of coal. 

Letters to coal companies requesting information on coal. 

Short, descriptive and informational accounts on coal 
mining in deep mines; coal tar; coke; illuminating gas from 
coal; mine ventilation. 

Illuminating gas made from heating coal dust in small 
pipe elbow. 


PROBLEM III—Electricity and Magnetism. 


Introduction: 

Discussion on conveniences of the present age with those 
in the lives of our forefathers. 
Studies and Activities: 

All experiments and constructing were done by pupils 
under guidance. 

1. Stories of finding certain ores in magnesia, which at- 
tracted other metals. 

2. Reaction of glass, amber, etc., to other objects, after 
being rubbed with silk or cat’s fur. 





3. Piece of iron magnetized, also needles, blades of 
knives. 

4. Magnets possess poles—north N and south S. 

Like poles repel, unlike poles attract—shown by experi- 
ment of bringing like and unlike poles together. Needles 
rubbed on same poles of magnet repel, and vice versa. N. 
pole of compass needle attracted by S. pole of magnet. 


Earth a large magnet—compass needle points to almost 
geographical north. Due north here not in line with N. 
magnetic pole. 

Story of compass—first used by Chinese; very crude; 
magnetized needle in cork floating on water. 

How to use a compass—shown by several pupils. 

Molecular theory explained—when iron is unmagnetized 
molecules lie in a haphazard fashion; when magnetized each 
molecule becomes a magnet and they lie in regular order, 
because their poles attract unlike poles. 

Each part of a magnet is a magnet—shown by breaking 
a magnetized needle into several parts and testing ends and 
centres for magnetism. 

Magnetism strongest at poles—shown by dipping a mag- 
net in iron filings. : 

Electro-magnets—coil of wire around soft iron core; con- 
nect ends of wire to battery; core is magnetized. Strength of 
electro-magnet depends on (1) number of turns of wire, 
(2) strength of current. Using a steel core we found that 
steel is not so readily magnetized as iron, but holds its mag- 
netism longer. 

Uses of electro-magnets—door bells, vibrators, etc. 

Uses of permanent magnets—tractors, cars, radio. 

Matter—any substance having weight and volume, as 
water, air, wood, iron, etc. Molecules in matter divided into 
smaller particles called atoms; atoms made up of still smaller 
particles called electrons and protons; electrons are tiny 
charges of negative electricity; protons are tiny charges of 
positive electricity. They do not carry the electric charges 
for they are the electric charges themselves. 

Electron theory—Electrons move from negative to posi- 
tive; as electrons are the electricity, it follows that the 
current of electricity moves from negative to positive. 

Static electricity—formed by rubbing amber or glass with 
silk; does not move except with a jump, producing a spark. 

Current of electricity—used by man, flows in a wire called 
a conductor. 

Conductors and non-conductors—experiments to show 
what things were and were not conductors. 

Electricity produced—(1) mechanically, by rotating coil 
of wire inside a permanent magnet, e.g., generators in cars; 
(2) chemically, e.g., voltare cell, salammoniac cell, storage 
batteries. 

Current of electricity—flow of electrons from negative 
to positive; only flows when circuit is closed to be shown. 

Measurement of electricity—ohm, volt, ampere. Each 
of these terms explained and made as simple as possible. 

Protective devices—fuses, explained and shown. 

Electric light—heating of filament or wire inside glass; 
does not burn up as tube is a vacuum. 

Induction—shown by coils of wire connected to galvanom- 
eter; use shown in cars and radio. 

Direct and alternating current— illustrated. 

Lightning is electricity—by reading accounts of Frank- 
lin’s experiments, the pupils saw that lightning was electric- 
ity. The use of lightning rods was shown. 

Generation of electricity—much information was gained 
by reading accounts of generation of electricity at Niagara, 
Calgary. 

Uses of Electricity: 

Story of the first telephone—the working of the telephone 
was explained. 

Radio and television in their relation to electricity. The 
children obtained considerable knowledge of the fundamen- 
tals of radio operation by experimenting with old radio parts 
placed at their disposal, as tubes, condensers, rheostats, 
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switches, ear phones, resistances, etc. The functions of each 
of these parts were explained. Terms as frequency, wave- 
length, volume, etc., were explained. They learned the part 
A and B batteries played in radio reception. Different 
connections of batteries as series and parallel were shown. 
They found out why television was not practical yet over 
long distances. They learned to read picture and schematic 
wiring diagrams. 

Stories of life saving by radio; e.g., at sea—airplanes in 
trouble in long flights; numerous radio stories were told and 
read by pupils. Stories of radium and x-rays. 

Activities (Continued): 

Permanent magnets, electro-magnets, electric bells, vol- 
taic and salammoniac cells, long distance crystal sets, simple 
compasses and galvanometers were made by pupils. 

Sand-table models of electrical generating plants and of 
broadcasting stations were made. 

Letters were written to Electric Power Companies, re- 
questing information on generation of electricity on a large 
scale. 

Biographies on Edison, Marconi, and Faraday. 

Wave-lengths of local radio stations worked out. 

Scrap-books showing pictures of modern electrical appli- 
ances. 

Radio broadcasting, earphone as microphone, in detector 
socket. 


PROBLEM 1V—Iron and Steel. 
Preliminary Discussion: 

A discussion on the great necessity of having durable 
material for things which are subjected to great wear, strain 
or heat. 

Studies: 

The studies and activities in this problem were quite 
similar to those in Problems I and II. 

Iron mining; chief iron centres of world; kinds of iron; 
stories of pre-iron days; pure iron in meteorites; rust; expan- 
sion and contraction; smelting; stainless steel; iron in foods 
and medicines. 

Activities: 

Collection of different kinds of iron; heating, tempering; 
essays and oral reports; maps, booklets; sand-table models of 
mines and smelters; autobiographies; letters, scrap-books. 


PROBLEM V—Wool. 
Introduction: 

The necessity of warm woollen clothing for winter was 
discussed. 

Studies: Source of wool. 

Difference between hair and wool; cotton mixed with 
wool. 

Test for wool—biting, burning, chemical test, 

Shoddy test—different colored fibres. 

Chief sheep raising districts in (1) Alberta, (2) World. 

Breeds of sheep. 

Why sheep raising is carried on almost exclusively in 
certain areas. 

Where our wool goes to. 

Wool from sheep to sweater. 

Canadian woollen manufacturing centres. 

Shipping of frozen mutton; stories of frigidaires and 
artificial ice-making; picture study, “Holy Night,” ‘The 
Nursery.” 

Reading—‘“‘How the Shepherds Watched Their Flocks.”’ 
Accounts of early settlers wearing homespun. Inventions 
which led to the Industrial Revolution. 

Activities: 

Maps of South America, Australia and Alberta, showing 
sheep raising centres. 

Letters written to woollen companies asking for infor- 
mation re wool. 

Booklets showing pictures of woollen goods. Pictures 
drawn of sheep pasturing, watched by dogs. 

Wool carders made. 

Dramatization of a collie driving sheep by seven boys. 

Essay—‘“‘The Story of Wool.” 

Two girls showed classmates how to knit. 

Collections of all wool, cotton wool, felt and cotton cloths 
compared and tested. 


OUTCOMES. 
Attitudes and Appreciations: 

Appreciation of the extent of pleasure and usefulness 
afforded us by man’s inventions; of the great power of 
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Nature and our dependence on her; of the great work and 
risks of our predecessors; of the apparent ease of our lives 
as compared with our forefathers; of the value of books, 
newspapers, magazines and bulletins as source of news and 
information. 

Creation of desires to know the reasons for certain con- 
ditions or actions of various appliances; interest in step by 
step method of manufacturing or refining from crude raw 
material to the finished product. Creation of higher ideals; 
desire to be another contributor to the comfort of mankind. 


Abilities: 

Learned to—work in groups; co-operate; consider fellow- 
pupil’s advice; collect and use informational material from 
books, magazines, etc.; self-reliance. Note carefully results 
from reactions, etc., in experiments—follow directions. 


Skills: 

The pupils had a great deal of practice in modelling and 
constructing both on the work-bench and sand-table. 

_ Language, Writing, Spelling—much practice was received 
in these skills through writing letters, essays, reports and 
giving oral compositions. 

Arithmetic—accurate measurements involving fractional 
parts in constructing; comparisons of distances; of costs; 
percentages. 

Art, Picture Study, Music—drawings, posters, booklets 
and maps; study of pictures connected with various studies; 
tree and nature study songs. 

Reading—for information; picking out important facts; 
expertness in ascertaining value of a particular book for 
information needed; reading for pleasure. 


Knowledge: 

History, Geography—pioneer life in Canada and Europe; 
early warfare; early exploration; home building; stories of 
early inventors and scientists; location of main industrial 
centres of the world; important tropical islands; transporta- 
tion routes; early civilization areas. 

Nature Study and Science—lessons on heat, soil, moisture, 
altitude, latitude; functions of plant parts; fundamentals of 
electricity and magnetism; minerals as plant-food. 

Hygiene, Citizenship—ventilation, sanitation; necessity 
of keeping food clean; healthy foods; infection after cuts; 
dustless cleaning; X-ray in surgery; sunbaths; health nurses; 
safety precautions in industrial plants. 

Property and forest protection; love of Nature and ap- 
preciation of her gifts; need of initiative and originality in 
planning; government laws to regulate hours of work in 
factories; government supervision in building of houses and 
factories to ensure sanitary living or working conditions. 


Culmination. 

All constructions, models, maps, booklets, etc., were 
placed on a large improvised table. The remaining grades 
in the room were invited to attend. An executive was chosen 
and the chairman called on certain pupils to explain to their 
classmates the functions of certain exhibits or to demonstrate 
their actual workings. Other pupils showed the location of 
foreign countries on the maps. Informational and descriptive 
articles prepared during the enterprise were also read. 

At the conclusion of the culmination the teachers and 
pupils made an evaluation of the enterprise and each pupil 
was allowed to keep a summary of’ this. 


References: 

Public School Texts. 

Department of Interior Bulletins and Maps. 

Canada Year Books. 

National Geographics, 

A Primer on Sheet Iron—Republic Steel Corp., Massalion, 
Ohio. 

The Wireless Man—Collins. 

A Visit to Armco, and Pure Iron Plates—American Roll- 
ing Mill, Middletown, Ohio. 

The Iron Star—tTrue. 

Rambles in Our Industries. 

Pulp and Paper Research in Canada—Ottawa. 

Natural Resources of the Provinces—Ottawa. 

Pictures Every Child Should Know—Bacon. 

Canadian Readers. 

Britain’s Story in Picture—Sanky Hudson Co. 

Romance of Travel—Warburton. 

First Books of Science—Wilmore. 

How We Are Sheltered, Fed and Clothed—Chamberlain. 

Free Pamphlets Nos. 1 to 12—Ottawa. 
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“The agony column”’—column of advertisements in news- 
papers anxiously requesting information about absent 
relatives, etc. 

“The traveller’s tree’”—a Madagascar tree belonging to the 
banana family; it is so named because the traveller may 
allay his thirst from water in the hollow at the base of 
the leaf-stalks. 

“The three honors’”—crown, sceptre, and ball. 

“Sinn Fein’’—an Irish Republic Party aiming at complete 
independence and separation from Britain. 

“A somovar’—a Russian tea-urn. 

“Tweedlum and Tweedledee’’—two things practically alike; 
a phrase coined by John Byron in his satire on a feud 
between two famous musicians. 

“A cinderella’’—a scullery maid. 

“To sit bodkin”—to sit crowded between two people. 

“The tilde’’—a diacritical mark used in writing Spanish. 

“The Odyssey’—Homer’s famous epic; a series of travels 
extending over many years. 

“A grampus’’—a large fish belonging to the porpoise family. 


War Words: 

‘“‘Waacs”—words formed from the initial letters of Women’s 
Auxiliary Army Corps; likewise “Wrens”—Women’s 
Royal Naval Service. 

“A pill box”—a small concrete machine-gun emplacement. 

“A sausage’’—a cigar-shaped observation balloon. 

“A pip-squeak’”’—a small high-explosive shell. 

“A whiz-bang’”—a small high-velocity shell, which exploded 
before the report of the gun was heard. 

“Ac-emma” and “pip-emma’’—signallers’ jargon for A.M. 
and P.M. 

“‘Napoo’’—the Tommy’s attempt at the French phrase, I] n’y 
ena plus. (There is no more.) 

“A brass hat’’—a staff officer. 

“Camouflage”—various types of disguise used to conceal 
guns, ships, etc. 


Names in Fiction: 

“Baron Munchausen”—the reputed author of a book of amus- 
ing but fictitious adventures. 

a. a oe character from Dickens’ “David Copper- 

e lang 

“Frankenstein”—a student of physiology in Mrs. Shelley’s 
romance of the same name. He constructs a hideous 
monster endued with many of the attributes of humanity. 
The monster proves the curse and ruin of its creator. 

“Flying Dutchman’—a phantom Dutch ship seen in the 
neighborhood of the Cape of Good Hope, said to be 
commanded by a captain who for his impiety has to sail 
to the day of judgment. 

“Helen of Troy’—the Grecian beauty immortalized by 
Homer in the Iliad. 

“Fatima’’—the last of Bluebeard’s wives. 

“Vanity Fair’”—a famous fair in Pilgrim’s Progress, held in 
the town of Vanity, where Christian and Faithful are 
maltreated and the latter condemned to be burned. 


Origins: 

“bedlam’’—originally Bethlehem, a priory in London, after- 
wards converted into a hospital for lunatics. 

“budget”—from the French bouge, a sack or pouch. The 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer traditionally appears 
with his budget speech in a green bag. 

“calculate’”—from the Latin words “calculus”, a pebble or 
counter used in calculations by Roman business men. 

“rhubarb”—from Rha, a local name of the river Volga 
(where the plant is native), and barbaros, barbarian. 

“’*sblood”—an imprecation abbreviated from ‘‘God’s blood.” 

“tantalize”—from Tantalus, a Lydian king who, for betray- 
ing the secrets of the gods, was condemned to suffer 
eternal thirst though up to his neck in water. 

“tawdry’—from Saint Audrey at whose fair showy orna- 
ments were sold. 

“tulip’”—from the Turkish tolipend, a turban, the name 
being given to the flower from its similarity. 

“supercilious’—from Latin super and cilium, the eyelid. 
The supercilious person presumably exhibits this trait 
by raising the eyebrows. 

“aurora”—the Greek goddess of dawn. 

“rival’”—from Latin rivalis, one living near and contending 
for the same river as another. 
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Correct Meaning of: 

“awful’’—inspiring awe. 

“cute’”’—acute, sharp, clever. 
“dumb”’—unable to speak. 

“dandy”—an over-dressed man. 
“gorgeous’—exceedingly showy. 
“‘swell’’—to increase in size. 
“hectic””—feverish. 
“quite’”—completely; wholly; altogether. 
“exquisite’”’—choice; select; delicate. 
“smart’’—a sharp, sudden pain. 
‘“‘nice”—delicate; dainty; exact; precise. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Codes: 
Codes permit and encourage individuals and organizations 
engaged in the same industry to formulate a business policy 
that is considered fair to employer, employee, and consumer, 
and is workable. This code is devised by the industry itself, 
representatives of employers and employees sitting with a 
representative of the government to draft the necessary 
regulations. 
Of the many industries covered by codes, the Automotive 
Code is typical. It stipulates that its purpose is: 
1. To induce co-operation between employer and em- 
ployees. 

. To promote organization on a basis of co-operative 
action among trade groups. 

. To eliminate unfair trade practices. 

. To improve the standard of labor. 

. To remove obstacles to business recovery. 

. To rehabilitate and conserve the natural and human 
resources of the Province. 

The code prescribes the labor provisions, and includes 
a list of unfair and unethical trade practices, and an itemized 
schedule of standard prices. 

The whole of code legislation is under review by the 
government as this is being written, and its enforcement 
in the courts is suspended temporarily. It is significant, 
however, that the general provisions of the codes are being 
observed in all industries covered by the original legislation. 


Minimum Wages: 

The Minimum Wage and Hours of Work legislation of 
the Province is inclusive of all organized industry. It does 
not include farm labor or domestic help. 

The section of the regulations governing female employ- 
ees in the manufacturing industry are typical. 

The minimum wages of apprentices are to be as follows: 

$ 6 per week for the ist, 2nd and 3rd months. 
8 per weeks for the 4th, 5th and 6th months. 
10 per week for the 7th, 8and and 9th months. 
“after which she shall be paid not less than the minimum 
rate of $12.50 per week.” This minimum is raised to $14.00 
per week in some industries. 

The hours of work are limited to nine per day and forty- 
eight per week. 

In the case of men the minimum wage regulations have 
not yet been proclaimed, but the general principle will 
probably apply that men must receive more than women for 
the same work. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: 

Under the provisions of this act a workman receives 
compensation for accident, or illness due to the hazards of 
his occupation. If death results the dependents receive an 
annuity based on the worker’s previous earning power; if 
permanent disability is the consequence the worker receives 
an annuity of two-thirds of his former earning power; if the 
disability be temporary the annuity is continued during the 
period and all medical and hospital expenses are paid by the 
Compensation Board. 

To defray the expense of this insurance scheme the gov- 
ernment taxes the payroll of every employer of labor (except 
farmers) in the Province of Alberta. The Act is adminis- 
tered by a committee of three members called the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 


Specialising in Insurance and Investments 
M 4097 JACK FARISH R 2422 


Representing: 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Equitable Securities Corporation, Ltd. 
221A—8th Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta. 
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BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
CITY OF EDMONTON 


BEAUTY PARLORS 


HARRY CROSS says—If your hair is not becoming 
you—you should be coming to 


THE EDMONTON BEAUTY PARLOR 
10107 - 102nd St., Edmonton Phone 24554 


Gece ce ee ee cE 
PACEY’S PERMANENT WAVE SHOPPE 


Where Hairdressing is an Art and the Operator an Artist 


Consult Mr. Pacey, who for many years has made a study of distinctive 
hair styles most flattering to the individual 


Personality Hair Cutting by Experts 
10213 Jasper Ave., Edmonton (next door to Stand Theatre). Phone 21473 


ARTHUR CROSS - HAIRDRESSER 


Reliable Permanents for Discriminating Ladies at 
Reasonable Prices. Expert Assistants. A recom- 
mendation is always appreciated. 


201 MOSER-RYDER BLDG. (Over Walk-Rite) PHONE 22783 
EDMONTON 


CHIROPODISTS 
foe ee Re SE SE SO SE NE ce RD 


The GLADSTONE FOOT CLINIC 
WM. E. GLADSTONE, D.S8.C. 
For Relief and Correction of your Foot Disorders 
Offices in Sterling Shoes Ltd., 10150 Jasper Ave, Edmonton. Phone 24782 
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DENTISTS 


fo) ame oem ame ee 


DR. L. R. DODDS _ Dental Surgeon 


Evenings by Appointment 
408 McLeod Bidg. Phone 26757 
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HEALTH SERVICES 
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Woealth 6 aaeres 


tried many things without 

benefit, you ought to try 
“Nature’s Way”. Many, 

markable results in a short time through dieting, baths and pandicu- 

lations. You owe it to yourself to investigate our service. 

9664 Jasper Ave., Edmonton. Phone 29931 and ask for N. T. SAELAE 


coming to us, obtain re- 
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DAIRIES 
oe 0 OR EE ET SE A SR A OE: 


Children don’t have to be taught 
that 


Ice 
Cream 


Is GOOD 
THEY KNOW IT! 
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VAN ALLEN & CLEMENT 
Barristers and Solicitors 
Solicitor for Aiberta Teachers’ Association 


Suite 2, National Trust Building, Edmonton, Alta. 


OPTOMETRISTS 


R. F. MAINWOOD 


University of Alberta 
Licentiate 


SIGHT SPECIALIST Specializing in Fitting of 
Glasses, Corrective Muscular Treatment, Color Field Diagnosis. ... 
521 TEGLER BLDG. PHONES: Res., 31434; Office, 22706 


DEPENDABLE OPTICAL SERVICE 


J. J. BUTCHART, opt. p. 
Registered Optometrist 
CLINICAL ASSOCIATE OPTOMETRIC EXTENSION PROGRAM 


TELEPHONE 22532 C. WOODWARD LIMITED 
Optical Dept. Edmonton, Alta. 


TYPEWRITERS 


THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 


Rebuilts Repairs 
Duplicating ROY AL Carbon Papers 
Machines and Ribbons 
PORTABLE AND STANDARD MACHINES 
10115 - 100th St., Edmonton Phone 27532 


TO YOU, READER, AS A 
MEMBER 
OF THIS ORGANIZATION 


@ A policy of reciprocation towards 
the advertisers in these pages will 
make this publication a sought-for 
medium of advertisements. 


IF EACH MEMBER OF THIS OR- 
GANIZATION MADE A SINGLE 
PURCHASE DURING 1937 from the 
firms advertising, and mentioned 
THE A.T.A. MAGAZINE in so do- 
ing, its future as a profitable adver- 
tising medium would be assured. 


Will YOU endeavor, during 1937, 
to patronize these firms and thus 
express, in a material manner, your 
appreciation for their continued 
support? 
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PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Department of Education 


Summer School of Education, 


Victoria and Vancouver 
July 5th to August 6th 


x ere 


COURSES AND CREDITS OFFERED IN 
THE FOLLOWING FIELDS: 

History and ee of a Graphic Art. 

eecieles al Ae Administration. 

Primary Education. 


Students Respond 


to Better Light 


By far the largest percentage of 
classroom impressions are gained 
through seeing. But if the light is 
poor, seeing is difficult, and impres- 
sions are secured only with undue 
effort and nervous strain. 


In the properly lighted classroom, 


Education. 
Home Economics Education. 
ial Education. 


Priel Eauat however, the eyes see clearly and 
apie, Geese distinctly. The mind is alert. Les- 
sons are grasped more quickly ... 
more thoroughly ... and the ap- 

FEATURES FOR 1937 parently slow student often reacts 
Provision for: to an amazing degree. 


Training in the New Curriculum. 
Primary demonstration teaching. B E + 7 E R L I f H ¥ 
BETTER SIGHT 


A credit system on a unit basis. 
Raising Second Class Certificates. 
Additional professional courses. 
& 
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Address inquiries to: 
Director, Summer School of Education, 


Normal School, Victoria, B.C. Calgary Power Company Ltd. 


We Offer to Members of the Alberta Teachers’ Association the Following Plans of Accident and 
Sickness Insurance, Issued by 


The Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited of London, England 


PLAN NO. 1 
HOSPITALIZATION FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
Hospital Expenses $100.00 per month—Limit 3 months 


N » : 5 Cae eae 
ome aaa per month—Limit 3 months HALF-YEARLY PREMIUM 


Anaesthetist ____ Rashi ateiacans el . Ages 18 to 49 


10.00 for one; Ages 50 to 55 


15.00 for more than one. 
PLAN NO. 2 (Ages 18 to 55) 
Semi-Annual Premium, $9.45 
ACCIDENT INDEMNITY AND HOSPITALIZATION WITH SICKNESS HOSPITALIZATION 


‘ Ordinary Public 
Accident Indemnity— Accidents Conveyance Accidents 


Principal Sum—aAccidental Death $1,000.00 $2,000.00 
Monthly Indemnity: Total Disability—Time unlimited__________. 40.00 80.00 
Partial Disability—Time 12 months 20.00 40.00 


In addition to the above indemnities this Plan provides hospitalization for both accident and sickness as shown 
in Plan No. 1, as well as making provision for Identification Expenses, Quarantine Indemnity oe Medical Fees for 


Non-Disabling Injuries. 
PLAN NO. 3—SEMI-ANNUAL PREMIUM, $10.75 
PLAN NO. 4—SEMI-ANNUAL PREMIUM, $12.05 
These Plans are identical to Plan No. 2 except that Plan No. 3 provides a Principal Sum of $1,500.00 and 
Monthly Indemnity of $50.00; Plan No. 4 provides a Principal Sum of $2,000.00 and Monthly Indemnity of $60.00. 


THESE PLANS ADOPTED BY THE CIVIL SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF ALBERTA. 
cuivep.tancasTER = THE PIONEER AGENCY —SE°RGE_. TAvLon 


Phone 27004 








